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Agricultural. associations have done much for our nation’s farmers, yet no farmer 
is forced to be a member or pay dues to them unless he so desires. 

The American Legion and the Veterans of Forcign Wars have done much for 
veterans, but former service men and women are not required to join them unless 
they choose. 

Seventeen states have “‘right-tc-work’’ laws to protect individuals against dis- 
crimination, because of either membership or non-membership in a labor organiza- 
tion, in securing or retaining employment. 

Clearly the fight against those laws is motivated by the desire of union officials 


for monopoly control over all employees—to shackle them through compulsory 
union membership. 


So reads an item in the National Association of Manufacturers ‘Industrial 
Press Service’. The subject is discussed further in Editor to Reader, page 363. 
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Conference Calendar 


MARCH 
Houston, Texas. The Shamrock 
National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. National Industrial 
Conference Board, 247 Park Ave., New York 77, N. Y. 
Louisville, Kentucky. Brown Hotel 


Newspaper Personnel Relations Assn. 7th Annual Conference. Mr. Cleve Rum- 
ble, Louisville Courier-Journal & Times, Louisville, Ky. 


APRIL 

Chicago, Ill. Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

American Personnel © Guidance Association. National Convention. Nancy 
Wimmer, Publicity Chairman, 57 W. Grand, Chicago 1o, Ill. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Minnesota. 13th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. Direc- 
tor, Center for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 

New Haven, Conn. Strathcona Hall, Yale University. 

Connecticut Personnel Association. Annual Conference. Mr. Anthony E. Feil, 
Vice President, Singer Mfg. Co., 915 Pembroke Sv., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Belleair, Fla. Belleview-Biltmore Hotel. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 27th Institute on Industrial Relations. 
Sybyl S. Patterson, Director, Employee Relations Division, NAM, 2 E. 
48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 

California Personnel Management Assn. 33¢d Pacific Coast Management Con- 
ference. California Personnel Management Assn. 5th Floor, Farm Credit 
Bldg., 2180 Milvia St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Read House 

University of Tennessee and Tennessee Industries. 18th Annual Industrial Person- 
nel Conference. Coordinator of Conferences, Room tor, Perkins Hall, 
Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

St. Louis, Mo. Chase-Park Plaza Hotels. 

International Association of Personnel Women. Annual Conference. Mrs. 
Audrey Lee Stone, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Houston, Texas. 

Buffalo, New York. Memorial Auditorium 

American Association of Industrial Nurses. Annual Industrial Health Conference 


Edith W. Reynolds, R.N. 313 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Editor te Reader:- 


Pernaps You Saw a Story 1N Ds- 
CEMBER Reaper's Dicgst, ‘‘Wanted: A 
Bill of Rights for the Union Man’’. The 
substance of this article is indicated by the 
caption, ‘Why should increasing numbers 
of union members be losing their right to 
vote, to speak out against their leadership, 
to know what is being done with their 
money?” 

The author, Lester Velie, gives in- 
stances in which union men were cruelly 
dealt with when they raised questions 
about management of their locals. He sug- 
gests an amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
law, making it an unfair labor practice to 
do the following things: (1) to expel a 
member without a fair hearing; (2) to re- 
strict speech; (3) to fail to hold elections 
at least once every four years; (4) to fail to 
give regular money accountings to mem- 
bers. 

I heard a story in one of our large mid- 
west cities recently which illustrates this 
kind of thing perfectly. The employees of 
an industrial company were represented by 
two unions. With one union there had been 
very satisfactory relations for many years, 
and still are. With the other, the entire 
history had been one of strife, and the 
management had come to realize that the 
rank and file had no control over their 
leaders—the leaders were completely irre- 
sponsible. 

Things came to a crisis nearly two 
years ago and a strike was called by this 
union. The other union did not respect the 
picket lines. The consequence was that the 
second union completely lost its standing 
No member of the union is now an em- 
ployee of the company, and the union no 
longer has any bargaining rights. 

Not only did the officials lose their 
jobs but, much worse, the rank and file 
members lost both jobs and pension rights. 
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It is tragic to see former employees of 30, 
40 and more years of service destitute. 
Many of them have no job and find it dif- 
ficult to get one and they have lost pension 
rights which were built up over the years. 

When I asked how this could be, it 
was explained to me that the officials and 
leaders had followed the practice of having 
all elections of the local held in a closed 
room with only one voter present at a 
time. He was permitted to sign his ballot 
in the presence and under the eyes of three 
union officials. You can guess how many 
workers were voting against the leaders! 
This complete denial of rights to union 
members makes it seem as though they 
were Operating in Russia. 

It is high time that democratic prac- 
tices were assured to all members of unions. 
The splendid example of many of the well- 
managed unions does not seem to rub off on 
those which have fallen into the hands of 
racketeers and despots. It is unfortunate, 
too, that many managements have‘'played 
footsie’’ with leaders and have 
only themselves to blame for the results. 
Witness some of the things which came to 
light on the New York waterfront. 

I suppose it is too much to hope that 
Congress will do anything so sensible as 
to carry out Mr. Velie’s suggestion that 
the Taft-Hartley Act be amended. It would 
appear, however, to be the only course 


union 


which will obtain for the union man his 
bill of rights 


Worps in 
recent months for union leadership. Don't 
from that that I am anti- 
union. I know too many reasons why the 
coming of the union has been very good 
for many people. In a great many cases the 
union is essential. I am committed to that 
fact and in no way can be regarded as an 


I Have Hap Some’ Harsu 


get the idea 
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enemy of unionism. The thing I am yelling 
about is dishonest union leadership. And 
you will hear more from me on that sub 
ject from time to time 


Iv is ALWAYS CHEERING TO HEAR ABOUT 
rHe Success of a training program, espe 
cially of one that has been reported in 
So I am grateful to Bob 
Crooks, director of industrial relations for 
United Parcel Service of New York, for 
telling me about the impression made on 
their employees by the program he de- 
scribed for P.J. readers just a year ago. His 


these pages 


article in our March 1954 issue was titled, 
‘Developing Good Attitudes Among Our 
People’ 

A questionnaire was mailed to 220 
compaiy people who attended the meet- 
ings. Responses were received from 157 of 
them. They were asked not to identify 
themselves, to ensure candid opinions as 
far as possible. The first question was: 
“Did you find the meetings worth the 
sacrifice of your personal time?’’ To this, 
all but one answered Yes. Another question 
was: ‘Did the program give you a better 
understanding of UPS (United Parcel Serv- 
ice)?’ All but two said Yes. To the ques- 
tion ‘Do you think these meetings help 
our people in understanding why Quality 
Service is so important to all of us?” 152 
said Yes, 2 said No, and 3 weren't sure. 

That the benefit of such a program 
may spread beyond the employees who at- 
tend is emphasized by answers to the final 
question: “‘Have you discussed these meet- 
ings with (a) your family, (b) your fellow 
workers, (c) other friends?’’ The percent- 
ages of Yes answers were 89, 96 and 71% 
respectively. Almost one-third of those 
who replied made some additional com 
ment-—generally that there should be more 
such meetings, with more time allowed for 
group discussions 

The program was a two-session affair 
put on by local plant people. Three hun- 


dred fifty people attended. Dinner and 


refreshments were served both times. The 
cost was just under $6 per meeting per 
man. It is always difficult to assess the 
value of such meetings, but everybody 


seems to have been well pleased 


Wuat To Catt Non-UNION EMPLOYEES 
was a problem posed by Newell Terry, 
Director of Personnel Administration for 
American Airlines. We commented on his 
problem in the May issue. Now, he writes 
that some readers and some of his personal 
friends as well have, noting the article, 
written suggesting a term 
employees’’ 


“independent 
In the July-August issue we 
commented that the same idea had been 
proposed by Frank H. Steward of Wilson & 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Terry comments 
“Apparently, the term ‘independent em- 
ployees’ is a natural and we are going to 
use it where appropriate to see if it catches 
on in our company. ” 


You Are Nor Surprisep when your 


favorite professional journal prints a 
mouth-filling phrase whose meaning 1s 
obscure. Sometimes, the more professional 
the magazine, the harder the going. But 
imagine how many readers were completely 
bewildered by the following sentence which 
appeared 


of all places!—in their morning 


newspaper: ““The French experience with 
the Germans is understandably vivid but, 
to be repetitious, EDC was designed to chan- 
nelize affirmatively the West Germans for the 
future’ 

To paraphrase a now-famous Churchill- 
ian phrase, that is the kind of writing “‘up 
with which we will not put’’ in Personnel 
Journal if we can avoid it. Our first editorial 
aim, of course, is to give readers a magazine 
chock-full of ideas they can use. The second 
is to present those ideas clearly, avoiding 
like the plague all professional jargon and 
bombastic expression 

Someone, we've forgotten who, once 
observed that the message which couldn't 
be expressed clearly in simple language 
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-wasn't worth expressing. This may not 
apply if you're writing about the Einstein 
theory of relativity for scientists, but we 
think it generally applies to messages for 
personnel people at work. 


Wapbe Suurtierr, Director oF INpDus- 
TRIAL Revations for The Standard Products 
Company, Cleveland, writes: “Just a note to 
tell you that I especially like the new cover 
style. Packaging is important to publica- 
tions as well as other products. Also, I 
think the contents are increasingly more 
snappy and stimulating. Keep up the good 
work. And I hope your circulation reflects 
the improvements you are making.”’... 
Yes, but still not fast enough! 

Dip You EVER SEE THE PRESIDENT OF 
vice president of a large corporation whose 
actions you could only regard as stupid? I 
have just been through such an experience 

not the first in my life by any means. 

The most important officer in the com- 
pany I have in mind, next to the president, 
is the vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. His company has 50,000 employees 
and his department covers the largest per- 
centage of them. His company has been 
profitably managed but this does not excuse 
some of the things which he does. Most 
people think that if your company is profit- 
able you can “‘get away with murder’’. But 
this does not hold true. There is still the 
effect on men’s minds and souls which has 
to be considered. 

In this company, personnel practices 
have been slow to develop. A number of 
years ago a capable and tenacious personnel 
official secured the adoption of a practice in 
this company which has proven very bene- 
ficial. He says he is sure he can establish 
that it has saved considerably more than 
$1,000,000 to the company in the past five 
years. It was, however, a procedure not 
common in this industry, and until five 
years ago unknown in this company. 

A change of presidents has not been 


helpful to the development of a progressive 
personnel program. Under this somewhat 
less enlightened regime the operating vice 
president has insisted on discontinuing 
some personnel policies which have been 
in effect. He has simply issued orders that 
some practices shall cease forthwith—"‘just 
like that’’. It happens that the personnel 
function is not under his control, and yet 
he would be able to make it so impossibly 
unpleasant that it is not safe to question 
his decisions. 

I know the situation well enough to 
evaluate the soundness of one major prac- 
tice which has now been discontinued and 
I can only summarize it by saying that the 
action was stupid. 

This points to one of the greatest 
difficulties under which personnel men 
labor—the continued education of men of 
higher rank and poorer judgment as to 
what will be effective in personnel matters. 
Some of the ablest personnel men in the 
country have labored under this handicap 
and many of them have in the end tri- 
umphed; either by eventually persuading 
their top management associates to more 
enlightened and effective courses of action, 
or by outliving them. 

My own experience is that, while 
much progress can be made through in- 
telligent persistent persuasion, on the 
whole ‘you cannot teach an old dog new 
tricks’’; so you might as well plan on out- 
living some of these old “‘hard shells’’. 

It is a discouraging outlook but per- 
sonnel men have to live with it. It is not a 
job for the tender-minded, soft-hearted, 
slow-witted plodder. A good personnel 
man has to be a quick thinker, persuasive, 
adaptable but always quietly persistent. 
And he has to make up his mind to accept 
quite a few defeats along the way. 

More power to all of you! 


Wd May 





How Our Company Answered 
the “Coffee Break” Question 


| cha many companies the morning break 
for coffee is a real problem. If no posi- 
tive rules regarding it have been estab- 
lished, enough people may absent them- 
selves from their desks for twenty to thirty 
minute periods to seriously cripple office 
operations. If rules have been laid down 
they're hard to enforce, especially for 
salaried workers who feel that they're 
paid to do their jobs and not to spend a 
specified number of minutes at their desks. 

Employees sometimes overlook how 
their temporary absence may hold up the 
work of others, or what a bad impression 
it makes when someone calls from the out- 
side and finds nobody in to take care of 
him. In at least one small company, we're 
told, nearly everybody but the girl who is 
tied to the telephone switchboard will be 
“out for coffee’’ almost any morning at 
about 10 

Recognizing the problem and deciding 
the right thing to do about it are two dif- 
ferent matters. We gave a good deal of 
thought to it and finally decided that the 
best solution for us was to have caterers 
come in morning and afternoon. We realize 
that catering services are far from uni- 
versally available; nevertheless this report 
may be helpful to those who are studying 
the problem 

When our company management com- 
mittee concluded that the time had come 
to take some positive action about the 
coffee break, it named a sub-committee of 
four men to look into the problem and 
make recommendations. Among alterna- 
tives considered were (a) having no coffee 
at all, (b) installing coffee vending ma- 


By Ricuarp N. Butzer, Personnel Director 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York City 





You hate to clamp down hard on the 
coffee-clatchers. But when it gets to 
the point where so many of your people 
are ingesting coffee downstairs rather 
than working at their desks, what else 
can you do? Almost 300 New York 
companies have arvived at the same 
“what else’ answer, which is here 
reported in detail 





chines, (c) using our own coffee-making 
facilities in our lunchroom, and (d) em- 
ploying an outside catering service 

The ‘‘no coffee at all’’ possibility was 
rejected because it was felt that our com- 
pany has more to gain, from a morale and 
efficiency standpoint, by allowing coffee 
than it has to lose from a possible slight 
inconvenience standpoint. An article in 
the August 1952 ‘‘Management Record”’ of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
titled “‘It’s Time for Coffee’’, supported the 
committee's views about this. The first 
paragraph of the article seemed to sum up 
the problem: ‘The theme song is changing. 
‘How can we curb it?’ is giving way to 
‘What's the best way to handle it?’ And 
the ‘it’ refers to that mid-morning habit 
the coffee break—a fast-growing custom.”’ 
In other words, even two years ago pro- 
gressive and intelligent companies were 
recognizing that the problem existed and 
that the practical solution was to make 
coffee available to employees on a sys- 
tematic and controllable basis 

From a practical standpoint, coffee 
vending machines did not seem to fit our 
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requirements too well. For one thing, all 
the machines known to the committee are 
designed to run only on AC current, and it 
was understood that manufacturers usually 
don’t recommend their use with DC cur- 
rent and a converter. For this and other 
reasons not much consideration was given 
to venders, which may very well be an 
acceptable solution for some other com- 
panies. 

As for using our own coffee-making 
facilities in our lunchroom, it was decided 
that this was impractical too, because of 
problems of equipment and the necessity to 
hire part-time attendants to give adequate 
service. Furthermore, we heard that many 
companies who have their own complete 
cafeterias do not attempt to handle their 
own coffee-break service but, rather, have 
an outside caterer come in. 


Totp EMptoryees ABout PLAN 


Having decided on the catering service 
for ourselves, the management committee 
circulated a memorandum to all employees 
in our New York office, reading in part: 
“We know that you will be very pleased 
‘to learn that we have not only completed 
arrangements with the Schrafft’s catering 
service to provide beverages and pastries, 
both morning and afternoon, but also that 
your Company is going to pay a substantial 
part of the prices. . . . Our studies have in- 
dicated that it is not practical for a com- 
pany to try to handle this type of service 
themselves because of the many operational 
problems involved. . . . This morning and 
afternoon service will in no way affect the 
lunchroom service where coffee and tea 
will continue to be made available during 
the lunch hours at no charge to the em- 
ployee.” 

A week later a second memorandum 
giving the details of the service was is- 
sued; again I quote in part. ‘Your morning 
and afternoon rest periods will begin with 
the arrival of the (caterer’s) cart at your 


stop. The reason for this is that, while 
your Company recognizes the need for and 
wants you to take rest periods—whether 
taken formally or informally—it cannot 
permit employees to take time off for this 
service in addition to rest periods. It will 
take approximately one hour to cover com- 
pletely all floors. Therefore the time of 
arrival of the cart will vary from depart- 
ment to department but, in any event, it 
will be relatively close to the middle of 
the morning and afternoon. 

“Listed below are the items that will 
be served and the prices to be charged. 
You will see that your Company is paying 
the greater part of the charges in order to 
keep the cost to you as small as possible, 
so the majority of our employees will 
benefit.”’ 

The items listed for morning distribu- 
tion are coffee, milk, pastry, and crullers 
or doughnuts. The pastry is charged to the 
employee at 1o¢; the other items at 5¢. 
The company’s contribution to the cost 
is 8¢ for coffee, 10¢ for milk, 2¢ for pastry. 
Available in the afternoon are coffee, milk, 
‘“cokes’’, ice cream and cookies. Iced tea 
and iced coffee will be brought around 
afternoons during the summer months only. 
All of these items are priced to our people 
at 5¢, with the company putting up from 
5¢ (coca-cola) to 10¢ (milk and ice cream) 
of the actual charge by the caterer. Tipping 
is not permitted 


No More Goinc Out ror COFFEE 


The memorandum concludes with cer- 
tain “‘rules of the road’’. Employees are 
told to wait for the caterer’s cart to ap- 
pear, not to rush it when it does, not to 
offer anything larger than a $1 bill in pay- 
ment, to be extremely careful about clean- 
liness. The final rule is this: ‘Sending out 
or going out of the buildings for refresh- 
ments will not be permitted. This service 
eliminates the need for so doing.”’ 


A number of big companies, like 
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McGraw-Hill, Dun & Bradstreet, Sun Oil 
Co., have been using catering service for a 
year or more and are extremely enthusiastic 
about it, as we discovered when we made 
direct inquiries. That is not to say that 
none of their people ever violate the rules 
and go out for coffee; but the coffee break 
is no longer a_ serious ‘wholesale’ 
problem. 

In the ‘‘Management Record"’ article 
mentioned previously, the experience of 
the American Can Company is cited: 
“American Can people are enthusiastic 
about the plan for two reasons. One is the 
time it saves. People were formerly away 
from desks as much as a half hour; now 
they are finished with their coffee in about 
ten minutes. . In addition, telephones 
and desks are covered at all times. Some 
supervisors allow workers to gather at 


neighboring desks for their coffee break 
as long as they are near enough to answer 
their own phones 

“Another selling point which is 
stressed is that everyone is treated alike. 
The coffee break is a democratic process, 
because executives and employees all have 
the same privilege. There is no departing of 
bosses for the restaurant downstairs, with 
the remainder of the personnel staying on 
the job. Applicants who are waiting for 
interviews in the personnel office are in- 
vited to participate at their own expense.”’ 

Keeping our people within their work- 
ing areas, while enjoying the relaxation 
and lift of a pause for refreshment, seems to 
us a tremendous advantage. After several 
months experience with our plan, our only 
regret is that we didn’t start the service 
sooner 





RESEARCH RELEASES 


Industrial Psychology, Inc. publishes a series of Research Releases monthly. Each re- 
lease discusses a specific, operating personnel problem, and its solution by scientific 
personnel evaluation methods. The fifteen current releases are listed below: 


1. The Clerical Worker—Key to Company Inefficiency. 
2. Part-Time Employees Can Reduce Personnel Costs. 
Employee Selection Can Be Sharpened in 1954. 
Employee Mental Health—A Management Responsi- 
bility 
June Graduates—Profit or Loss for Industry. 
Case of Thomas Becker—Overqualified Employee 
rhe Interview—Key to Efficient Employees? 
Personality Traits in Employees—Extrovert or Intro- 
vert 


9. The Personnel Literature—-A Multiplex. 

10. The Personnel Inventory-Audit—New Tools for an 
Old Method 

11. Case of Henry Gray—Underqualified Supervisor 

12. Sales Personnel—How to Select Them Scientifically. 

13. How to Install a Personnel Test Program—Five Case 
Studies 

14. Population Statistics Omen Better Employee Selection. 

15. Scientific Selection of Mechanical and Factory Work- 


ers 


Complimentary copies of the above Research Releases will be sent to personnel administrators. In addition, 


your name will be added to the monthly Research Release and Company Research Study distribution for a 


period of six months, without charge. Please make your request on company letterhead, giving numbers of 


above Research Releases desired, and request for six-month free distribution. Send to Industrial Psychology, 


Inc., Research Center, Box 6056, Tucson 6, Arizona. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, INC. 


RESEARCH CENTER, TUCSON 6, ARIZONA 








What Is YOUR Decision 
As Arbitrator in This Case? 


ILLIAM TempLe had been employed 
WwW eleven years by a tractor company, 
during which time he had worked on 
several machining operations. Due to pro- 
duction changes, he was transferred on 
March 5th from Foreman Smith's depart- 
ment to One supervised by Foreman Law- 
son, where he operated a spindle drill 
press. 

He did not like this work and did not 
get along with his new foreman. His pro- 
duction for three months after his transfer 
was about seventy-five per cent of the 
production of operators of the same ma- 
chine on the other two shifts. A number of 
times Temple asked to be transferred back 
to Foreman Smith and finally some va- 
cancies turned up in Smith's department. 

Lawson and the general foreman, 
Brown, told Temple that he was laying 
down on his job in order to secure a trans- 
fer, and that they would not give him a 
transfer until his production improved. 
Smith indicated that he was willing to 
take Temple back, but Lawson maintained 
that he should earn the transfer by bring- 
ing his production up to standard on his 
present job. 

On June 5th General Foreman Brown, 
together with Foreman Lawson, talked to 
Temple about his production, telling him 
that it must improve or he would be dis- 
missed. At that point, Brown said that 
Temple ‘blew up’’ and cursed Lawson, 
who then discharged Temple for failure to 
cooperate with supervision and to main- 
tain production. 

Temple took his case to his union, 
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By FLoreNncE PETERSON 
in her new Harper book, 
‘* Personnel Case Studies’’ 





An employee who had done satisfac- 
tory work for some years failed to main- 
tain production on a new job to which 
he was transferred, and was dis- 
charged. This is Case 14 in the book 
named above, less the arbitrator's 200- 
word decision. Personnel Journal 
readers are invited to send us their 
own brief decisions, the best of which 
will be published in an early issue, 
together with the real-life decision. 
See the book review on page 384. 





which asked that the matter be arbitrated 
in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract which stated: 

‘In the event an employee is dis- 
charged or suspended from employment 
and believes that he has been unjustly 
dealt with, such an employee may appeal 
his claim of ‘wrongful discharge’ to the 
grievance procedure. . If settlement is 
not reached under the grievance procedure, 
either party may request that the grievance 
be submitted to arbitration.”’ 


TESTIMONY AND Discussion 


At the arbitration hearings the union 
claimed that Temple should be reinstated 
with back pay on the grounds that he was 
discriminated against. The union main- 
tained that Temple had had a satisfactory 
record for eleven years and was discharged 
on a job he had held only three months. 
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On this job he was required to work with 
new materials and to make ‘‘set ups’’ 
which were not required on his old ma- 
chine. The union asked that Temple's 
former supervisors testify on his behalf, 
and they were called into the hearings 

Foreman Smith stated that Temple 
was a satisfactory worker under him. On 
one occasion, he said, he had had to talk 
to Temple about production but after that 
there was no particular trouble. His prin- 
cipal criticism was that Temple at times 
displayed some temperament, but no spe- 
cific instances were recalled and Temple 
was not regarded as unusual in this respect. 

A similar record was given in the 
testimony of Gilman, general superin- 
tendent of the parts department where 
Temple had once worked. Gilman said that 
at times he could not ask for a better 
worker and that Temple's production had 
been entirely satisfactory. Like Smith, the 
only criticism of Temple given by Gilman 
was his tendency to be temperamental at 
times, and his dislike for supervision. On 
the latter charge, Gilman remarked that 
the supervisor may share in creating such a 
dislike 

General Foreman Brown denied that 
Temple was discriminated against, and 
said that he had been discharged solely be- 
cause of his failure to maintain production; 
also his antagonism to supervision. Brown 
maintained that an employee should earn 
the right to a transfer before he received 
it; that it would be unfair to penalize the 
supervisor to whom such an employee was 
transferred, and would encourage other em- 
ployees to seek transfers instead of doing 
the best they could on their present jobs 


Discussion QUESTIONS 


1. Did the company have a point when 
it argued that by transferring Temple 
back to his former department it would 
encourage transfers instead of efforts to do 
the best one could on present jobs? 


2. Should employees who are not 


doing well on their present jobs be trans- 
ferred upon request? What effect would 
this have upon labor stability? 

3. In this company the foremen and 
superintendent seem to have the final word 
on transfers. Would a centralized personnel 
department have been helpful in a situa- 
tion of this kind? Should it have authority 
to make interdepartmental transfers even 
though one of the foremen might object? 

4. It seems apparent that Temple's 
dissatisfaction and poor work on the new 
job was influenced by his dislike of the 
foreman. Should such a factor be taken 
into account in employee placement and 
transfer? 

5 Te mple s foremen all agreed that he 
“disliked supervision’’. What significance 
does this trait have on his dislike for the 
new job? 





Do Your Employees 
Balk at 
Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘‘School-at 
Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 


most promising solution 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par 
ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available 


Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today 


Calvert School 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





What Personnel Men Face 
in a South American Jungle 


 greneages managers in North America 
may think their own problems dif- 
ficult. When a company is located in the 
middle of a tropic jungle in South America, 
however, special personnel problems de- 
velop. 

In addition to dealing with a labor 
force unaccustomed to the--discipline of 
modern industry, and supplying services 
that are normally maintained by other 
community organizations, the Demerara 
Bauxite Company, a subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, has to 
keep a communist-dominated union at bay. 
And this is in a country where 90% of the 
population is sympathetic, to the commu- 
nist-dominated union and political party. 
The personnel experience of Demerara 
Bauxite provides important lessons in 
personnel policy for American companies 
operating in underdeveloped areas and 
illustrates how a properly conceived per- 
sonnel program can be a deterent to com- 
munist expansion in that kind of situation 

In order to appreciate the personnel 
problems of the Demerara Bauxite Com- 
pany the physical, economic, and political 
background of British Guiana must be 
understood. Most of the colony is a vast 
uninhabited jungle, with the bulk of the 
population crowding a narrow coastal 
strip about 200 miles long and 10 miles 
wide. The bauxite company, located 60 
miles up the Demerara river, in the com- 
pany town of Mackenzie, can only be reached 
by river and radio, lacking either roads or 
telephone connections to the coastal area. 
Accordingly, the company has to house its 


By WititiaM H. KNow Legs 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 





The personnel man's ‘' headaches’’ are 
apt to be more deeply seated and frus- 
trating when he works in a remote under- 
developed area. In the situation de- 
scribed many of them arise from the eco- 
nomic and social background of the na- 
tive workers. Paradoxically, this Cana- 
dian company came to wish they hadn't 
treated their people so well, but had left 
their union something to fight for. The 
article 1s based on a year's on-the-spot 
study. 





2600 workers and families, supply the 
necessary public utilities, and provide for 
schools, churches, medical facilities, and 
recreation as an important part of its 
personnel activities. Although the colony 
suffers from chronic underemployment, 
community services at Mackenzie have to 
be good to attract workers from the coast 
to live ‘‘in the middle of nowhere.”’ 
Economic background begins with the 
fact that sugar is the number one industry 
of the colony. The uniformly bad personnel 
practice on the sugar estates is the basic 
cause for a discontent of almost revolu- 
tionary proportions. After the abolition of 
Negro slavery and the end of the recruit- 
ment of indentured servants from India, 
towns failed to develop. Instead, a feudal 
tradition persisted in which workers were 
quartered in sugar estate employee com- 
pounds which were seriously overcrowded 
and generally unfit for human habitation. 
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Water has always been in short 
supply, sanitary facilities inadequate, med- 
ica] facilities poor, schools deplorable, and 
little provision made for recreation and 
social activities. The workers’ compound 
contrasts sharply with the management 
compound which contains spacious, painted 
houses, expanse of green lawn, club house, 
tennis courts, and sometimes a swimming 
poo] 


BACKGROUND OF PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Social background to personnel prob- 
lems lies in the structure of estate society. 


In this feudal society the estate manager is 
all-powerful. Not only has he the power of 
discharge, but he can dispossess the worker 
and his family from their shack. As justice 
of the peace, the manager can further en- 
force decisions made as an employer. In 
addition, he holds “‘estate court’’ to preside 
over domestic and neighborhood disputes. 
Shop keepers must secure a permit from 
him before setting up shop on estate 
property 

On most estates, even today, workers 
and shop keepers must pay tribute to the 
manager. In addition to wage kickbacks, 
they find it wise to be generous with gifts 
of fruits, vegetables, eggs, and chickens. 
Workers are also expected to donate their 
services in the care of their employers’ 
gardens, and supply wives and 
daughters for the manager's concubine in 
return for employment security. In addition 
to these personnel practices, payroll pad- 
ding and stealing of estate produce for 
private sale is common among all levels of 
estate supervision. As this is generally 
known among key 


some 


workers, discipline 
breaks down in favor of mutual protection 
and benefit at company expense 

Color lines are rigidly drawn. Field 
hands and foremen are Negro and East 
Indian, while overseers and managers are 
white. In one instance when a white over- 
seer married a Negro he was asked to leave 
the management compound and his associ- 


ates were forbidden to visit his home. 
Recent difficulties in Overseas recruitment 
of white staff has forced the sugar estates 
to hire Negro supervisors, but these men 
are given the title of ‘“‘field clerk’’ and 
receive lower pay and less status. The fact 
that the white estate management refuses 
to mingle socially with the colored business 
and professional people, and whites who 
are born in the colony call England ‘‘home’’ 
and scorn the ‘‘natives’’, are sources of 
bitterness among the local middle class. 

The Sugar Association 
strongly resisted unionization of the es- 


Producers 


tates until threatened by a communist- 
dominated union. The association belatedly 
supported an inept and probably corrupt 
union, which caused this union to lose 
whatever following it had. The Sugar 
Producers now find themselves in the em- 
barrassing position of dealing with a 
union without members while sugar 
support a communist- 
dominated union. The rest of the union 


picture in British Guiana is confusing, for 


workers solidly 


there is a union for about every ambitious 
leader. Many are communist-dominated or 
sympathetic to the communist-dominated 
People’s Progressive Party, and no strong 
anti-communist union exists 


Bitter ANTI-BriTIsH FEELING 


As a consequence of the close associa 
tion between the government and the sugar 
producers prior to the constitutional re- 
form of 1953, and the failure of the govern 
ment to respond to the growing needs of 
the colony, most Guianese are bitterly 
anti-British. It is little wonder that they 
continued to support the communist-dom- 
inated PPP even after troops were landed, 
New constitution suspended, and _pro- 
visional government established. Against 
this background of a revolt against feudal, 
social and economic racial 
antagonism, chaotic and corrupt unionism, 
strong anti-government feelings, and pop- 
ular support of dominated 


conditions, 


communist 
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labor unions and political party, the 
Demerara Bauxite Company finds itself 
trying to formulate a workable personnel 
policy. 

Personnel policies of the company 
have passed through three stages. Prior to 
1948, which brought union recognition, 
slip-shod personnel practices were tolerated 
which invited labor unrest. Foremen, un- 
schooled in human relations, attempted to 
follow the type of supervisory practices 
common to the sugar estates. There were 
no grievance procedures and wage in- 
equities were a constant source of dis- 
content. Few Negroes held responsible 
jobs and a strict color line was observed at 
the social club for the all-white manage- 
ment. Although the physical facilities for 
housing and community services were far 
superior to anything found on sugar es- 
tates, a certain amount of benevolent 
paternalism existed. The company followed 
the prevailing practices in the colony. 


First Revision or PERSONNEL POLICIES 


Following a six-week strike in 1948 
which won recognition tor the Bauxite 
Mine Workers Union, the company com- 
pletely revised its personnel policies. Col- 
lective bargaining with the union was en- 
tered into with good faith, which has led 
to strike-free and unusually good union- 
management relations. Although the union 
leaders are not as skilled nor as aggressive 
as North American union leaders, neither 
are they company puppets, and the union 
has won substantial gains for the workers. 

The grievance procedure is working 
smoothly with most grievances settled in 
the first step without the guidance of the 
personnel department. As a result of a fore- 
man training program, the company con- 
siders its Guianese foremen as good as or 
better than any in the United States. Im- 
ported white personnel from the United 
States and Canada are given a one-week in- 
doctrination course in personnel policy, 
with emphasis on the need to avoid in- 


cidents involving the color question. A 
training and apprenticeship program as- 
sures the upgrading and promotion of 
Negro employees. 

As a result of these policies, the 
company now has the reputation of being 
the best place to work in British Guiana. 
Success of its personnel policies is found in 
the fact that the Mackenzie district was 
one of the few districts which did not vote 
a communist-sponsored candidate to the 
legislature in the 1953 elections. When the 
communist-dominated union called for a 
colony-wide protest strike against the 
landing of British troops and suspension of 
the constitution the bauxite workers did 
not respond. Had the general strike lasted 
any longer, however, both company and 
union Officials fear that at least 50% of the 
bauxite miners would have struck. The 
People’s Progressive Party has since laid 
siege against the ‘‘exploiting company 
from imperialistic, warmongering North 
America and its stooge union.” 


PeRsONNEL Po.icies ReviseEp AGAIN 


In the face of this new threat, personnel 
policies again had to be evaluated. In spite 
of the good relations now existing between 
the company and the union, in spite of 
careful public relations policies, and in 
spite of superior wages and working con- 
ditions, the PPP attack has appeal. 

First, the Guianese people are sus- 
picious that their natural resources are 
being unfairly exploited and wonder why 
bauxite is not made into aluminum in 
British Guiana instead of being sent to 
Canada for processing. Second, they are 
sensitive about the all-white, imported 
management group. Third, workers resent 
the company welfare program, in spite of 
its excellence. Fourth, bitter experience 
together with both East and West Indian 
tradition leads workers to the conclusion 
that any union that enjoys good relations 
with 4 company must necessarily be cor- 
rupt. 
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The fact is that the company policy of 
‘beating the union to the punch,” of giv- 
ing everything within reason before the 
union could ask for it, has left the union 
weak and unaggressive. Union leaders 
actually have too much respect for manage- 
ment for their own good! The lack of a 
strong union with a loyal following now 
leaves the company exposed to communist 
infiltration. 


Aims or PresENT PROGRAM 


To combat this situation the company 


is undertaking the following program: 
1. An intensive and extensive public 
and employee relations program to explain 
all aspects of the company's business to 
Guianese—especially the company’s con- 
tribution to the colony in wages and taxes, 
and the need for cheap electric power to 
make aluminum 
2. Further liberalization of the com- 
pany policy on race relations. The superin- 
tendent of one of the mines, and an assistant 
personnel director, are Negroes. A hotel 
was built and policy laid down that official 
guests of the company, regardless of color, 
shall stay at the management club house 
and all other visitors, regardless of color, 
shall stay at the hotel. This policy, more 
than any other, has brought a new area of 
good relations between the company and 
the large colored middle class of the colony. 
3. The company is getting out of the 
welfare and community service business and 
is stressing self-help. The government has 
been asked to take over those functions 
which ordinarily belong to local govern- 
ment. Employee committees have been set 
up to take over other activities. Lastly, 
those services which the company still 
supplies now carry a nominal charge so as 
to make clear that the company is not a 
bestower of gifts and that employees are 
not entitled to something for nothing. 
Where employees lack a democratic 
tradition and where generations of workers 


have come to depend upon their employer 
for housing, recreation, education, water 
and sanitation, and medical care, the task 
of fostering organized community action 
for self-help is not easy. Nevertheless, 
company officers believe that the lack of 
autonomous community organization, and 
dependence on the benevolence of the em- 
ployer, opens the doors for communist 
propaganda. It is hoped that development 
of a spirit of self-sufficiency and com- 
munity responsibility will create demo- 
cratic institutions which can resist com- 
munism 

The company is at a loss to know what 
to do about its failing union, which is 
losing employee support to the com- 
munist-dominated union. Increased friend- 
liness to the union would only confirm 
employee suspicions that the union is 
company-dominated. Offering a union shop 
security clause in the union contract would 
not prevent the communists from boring 
from within 


Woutp Like More Ficut rromM UNION 


The personnel department is in no 
position to tell union leaders how to run 
its union, but they privately wish the 
union would make some issues and start 
fighting the company so as to regain em- 
ployee confidence. The company’s former 
policy of taking all the fight out of the 
union now exposes them to a ruthless, 
irresponsible union which will not be so 
easily tamed. Fortunately, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions plans 
to develop a strong anti-communist union 
movement in British Guiana, and the 
United Steelworkers of America plans to 
give technical assistance to the Bauxite 
Miners Union 

This writer is of the opinion that the 
Bauxite Miners Union erred in withdrawing 
from the fumbling, weak Citizens Man- 
power Association. Instead, the bauxite 
union, which was the colony's biggest and 
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richest union, should have assumed leader- 
ship in developing a strong, democratic 
union movement. 

In like manner, I believe that the 
bauxite company, for self perservation, 
should have done missionary work in re- 
forming the medieval personnel practices 
of the sugar estates. Ordinarily it is not 
polite to tell others how to run their 
business, but the unhealthy labor relations 
on sugar estates caused a communist 
epidemic from which a single company 
cannot remain immune 

Now that labor unrest has reached 
revolutionary proportions, the Sugar Pro- 
ducers Association is becoming concerned 
with personnel management for the first 
time, and is seeking the advice of the 
bauxite company. Frequent criticism of 
American chauvinism may make company 
officials in other foreign operations re- 
luctant to participate actively in the local 
business community. But where feudalism 
is On its way out, leaving a choice between 
the American way and the Russian way, a 
company is doing far more than merely 
protecting its investment when crusading 
for American personnel practices. 


Fairness TO Natives IMPERATIVE 


Race relations cannot be neglected in 
underdeveloped areas. It is sometimes 
argued that the worker, lacking in edu- 
cation and ambition, does not object to an 
all-white supervisory staff, but an under- 
current of resentment develops which can 
be nurtured into open hostility by any 
rabble rouser. Even greater danger lies in 
the educated colored middle classes for 
it is they who provide leadership for the 
communist cause. In an ordinary com- 
munity a company can look to the white 
collar, professional, and shop-keeper class 
for support, but where race interest re- 
places economic interest the middle class 
becomes the champion of the workers. 

Companies should review their per- 


sonnel policies in foreign operations to 
assure that apprenticeship and training 
programs permit the promotion of local 
labor at all levels, and look to equal pay 
for equal work. Equally important, the 
imported white personnel should not be 
housed in a staff compound with their 
social and recreational activities limited to 
an exclusive club for white importees. 
They should be out in the community 
making friends for the company and for 
America. 

Public relations are no less important 
in countries where a company has sub- 
sidiaries than public relations at home. 
People in underdeveloped areas are torn 
between the necessity for foreign capital 
required to feed a growing population as 
well as to raise living standards, and the 
fear of foreign domination and exploita- 
tion. é' 

A major education job is needed to 
demonstrate that a price must be paid to 
attract capital and that the price need not 
be exploitive. Those who fear American 
cultural domination—meaning better treat- 
ment of workers, super markets, drive-ins, 
and do-it-yourself. shops—as a result of 
higher labor costs and mass purchasing 
power, are counter revolutionaries hanging 
on to a genteel life for the few and need not 
be feared. 


“Every Supervisor a Counsellor” 


(Continued from page 377 


to the best of their ability. This implies, of 
course, that there must be instilled in them 
an awareness that they cannot and should 
not ordinarily engage in counseling activi- 
ties. The job of the supervisor should be to 
detect and at the earliest possible moment to 
refer the problem individuals for treatment. 
If supervisors can adequately perform this 
task they will have acted within the bounds 
of their duties and responsibilities. 





There's Danger in Trying to Make 
‘Every Supervisor a Counselor’ 


By B. J. Sperorr, Research Associate 


Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago 


A PROBLEM worker, if recognized, aided, 
and allowed to work out his problem, 
with competent and patient understanding 
can be salvaged and made into a stable, pro- 
ductive, and satisfied employee. With that 
in view, many industrial concerns have in- 
stituted counseling programs. 

The reasons for providing counseling 
services include the very natural desire of a 
concern to do everything within its power 
to protect a valued investment. Depending, 
of course, on the type of job a worker may 
have, the amount of training required to 
successfully perform the job, the cost of ma- 
chines and equipment, etc., the investment 
in an employee may run from several hun- 
dred to several thousands of dollars. 

Counseling services take various forms, 
from complete professional staffs in the 
plant to referral services outside the plant, 
and from thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced counselors to woefully untrained and 
inexperienced Whatever 
their range of activity and success may be, 
it is difficult to estimate to what degree 
these services prove of value to employees. 

It is axiomatic that certain individuals 
enjoy talking about themselves and their 
problems, whereas others avoid this. The 
former type of individuals would and do 
very often avail themselves of counseling 
services. The latter type, who do not choose 
to confide in others, seldom if ever volun- 
tarily avail themselves of the counseling 
services. But such individuals are most in 
need of therapy in some form because of 
their highly resistant character. 

Of utmost importance in counseling, as 
in almost any other phase of diagnostic en- 


lay-counselors. 





The counseling of employees—es pecially 
"* problem cases’'—is a fine art. Right 
handling can protect the company's in- 
vestment in many people, whereas ama- 
teur handling may only make situations 
worse. It is too much to expect the super- 
visor to learn to be a skilled counselor, 
but the author lists eighteen human re- 
lations and counseling principles which 
the supervisor can follow with success. 





deavor, is the ability to recognize incipient 
problems in individuals and then take effec- 
tive action to aid them. Consequently, most 
industrial training programs, conferences, 
and the like, direct more than a little at- 
tention to the dynamics and mechanics of 
counseling. These include such things as es- 
tablishing rapport, the use of specific coun- 
seling skills and methods, lists of do’s and 
dont’s and, in addition, a discussion of atti- 
tudes, motivation, frustration, etc. 

And who are the recipients of such 
training experiences?—the already over- 
loaded supervisors, meaning all who are re- 
sponsible for directing the work of others. 
Furthermore, if they are really to grasp all 
there is to know about counseling proce- 
dures and methods, they must also become 
acquainted with role-playing, case studies, 
rating forms, and other devices. 

In the end, the fruits of such training 
are usually dissipated in a welter of ‘‘gim- 
micks,”’ rules, facts, notions, and a host of 
things which the supervisor is to remember, 
incorporate, and use as part of his daily, 
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ever-growing supervisory tool kit. This is 
not to lament the supervisor's already en- 
cumbered lot, but rather to indicate that 
the ever-popular training aphorism ‘‘every 
supervisor a counselor’’ is an unrealistic and 
even dangerous goal to aim for. 

Although every attempt is made to 
select high calibre people for supervisory 
positions, both job-wise and people-wise, 
the average supervisor still leaves a great 
deal to be desired as a potential father-con- 
fessor to troubled employees. 


CouNsELING Requires SpgciAL SKILLS 


In fact, the supervisor-employee rela- 
tionship is not the most rewarding one for 
initiating and carrying on effective coun- 
seling activity under normal conditions 
with problem employees. Competent, skill- 
ful, and successful counseling is perhaps one 
of the most delicate, fragile, and danger- 
fraught of the skills in interpersonal rela- 
tions. Such heavy responsibilities can not 
be left to the untutored and unskilled be- 
cause problems, particularly unresolved 
ones and improvidently handled ones, have 
a way of compounding themselves. They 
produce added sources for tension and per- 
sonality conflict. 

Nonetheless, there are some general hu- 
man relations and counseling principles 
which all supervisors could and should en- 
gage in as part of their normal, daily rou- 
tine. These include: 


(1) Listening to others and observing 
their actions. 

(2) Understanding the views of others. 

(3) Making other's interests one’s own. 

(4) Making individuals feel wanted and 
accepted as individuals. 

(5) Making oneself available and accessi- 
ble as a communication link. 

(6) Being alert to problem situations and 
acting accordingly. 

(7) Being firm, fair, and friendly with all 
individuals. 


(8) Investigating all the facts before mak- 
ing a decision. 
(9) Refraining from giving advice, sug- 

gestions, etc. without cause. 

(io) Encouraging others to talk freely, 
openly, and in full confidence. 

(11) Being alert to and interpreting cues— 
tonal, gestural, facial, etc. 

(12) Being patient—not pushing or pulling 
for information and facts. 

(13) Refraining from sitting in judgment of 
others. 

(14) Clarifying, restating, redefining issues, 
ideas, statements, etc. 

(15) Refraining from making promises one 
cannot keep. 

(16) Explaining thoroughly, then asking 
for questions. 

(17) Admitting it when one is wrong. 

(18) Avoiding criticism of others in public. 


ProsBLemM Cases SHOULD BE REFERRED 


If supervisors can do this much suc- 
cessfully (and this is a big order!) their ac- 
tions will be both laudatory and exemplary. 
By means of judicious listening the super- 
visor can effectively appraise, examine, and 
analyze what the source of provocation may 
be, where the problem stems from, and 
what action to take. For example, if the 
problem arises from a situation over which 
the supervisor has some control, such as 
poor lighting, assigning locker space, etc., 
the supervisor can and should take appropri- 
ate action. However, if the supervisor rec- 
ognizes a personality problem, perhaps an 
incorrigible absentee, he should understand 
his limitations in coping with such a com- 
plex and deep-rooted problem and refer it to 
the experienced and competent counseling 
service. 

The crux of this matter, of how far su- 
pervisors should go in counseling em- 
ployees, can be summed up as follows: Su- 
pervisors should be taught to understand 
their fellow co-workers and to help them 


(Continued on page 375) 





What Employees 


FFORT spent On Communicating some 

kinds of information to employees is 
largely effort down the drain. Employees 
pay scant attention to communications in 
which they are not interested. The use of 
color, glossy paper and attention-getting 
devices, is secondary to the question, 
‘Does the employee really care anything 
about the information you plan to give 
hime” 

We have studied employee preferences 
in regard to information that could be 
communicated to them by their firms. 
Finding out what information employees 
want was the primary goal; finding out if 
management knew what their employees 
want was the secondary goal 

The method used was simple. The fol- 
lowing list of nine types of information 
was presented to employees in two firms in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area 

1. Information about the company’s 
financial position. Such things as profits, 
sales, cost of doing business 

2. Information about company prod- 
ucts. Such things as how products are de- 
veloped, what they are used for and where 
they are sold 

3. Information about company his 
tory. Such things as how the company has 
grown, when it started. 
about 
Stories about the 


4. Information management 


people background, 
achievements, and jobs of management 
people 

s. Information about company em- 
ployees. Stories about background, achieve 
ments, and jobs of co-workers 


6. Information about company serv- 


Want to Know 


By Wayne K. KircHNER 
and Jerry BELENKER 
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One of the hardest things is to find 
what kind of story employees will read 
and profit from; so much depends on 
the plant atmosphere, and how the 
story 15 presented. But here is a report 
of a limited survey showing what em- 
ployees of two companies think they 
want. Their preferences in certain areas 
are rather surprising 





ices. Such things as how the retirement and 
hospitalization plans work 

7. Information about how your wages 
are figured and how such things as vacation 
pay and sick pay affect your pay. 

8. Information about company work 
rules. Such things as promotion oppor- 
tunities, sick leave rules, and other rules 
that affect your every-day job 

9. Information about American busi- 
ness in general. Such things as how the 
profit system works, general business con- 
ditions and national problems. 

Employees were asked to rank the top 
three subjects in which they were most 
interested, and the bottom three in which 
they were least interested. Management 
people told how they thought their em- 
ployees’ preferences would rank. In the 
manufacturing Company ‘“‘A’’, 131 people 
“voted’’; in the distributing Company 
‘‘B'’, 70 voted 

The following facts are apparent from 
the table 

1. The most desired bit of information 
product. All 


was that about company 
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Poputarity RatinG or Various Typzs or INFORMATION 
in Company “A"’, MANUFACTURING AND 
Company “B", DistraisuTIon 

Com- Shop Office Super- Mana- 
About— pany People People visors gers 
Company A I I I I 


Product B 3 2 2 


Work A 2 
Rules B 


2 
Company A 
Services 


Company 
Finances 


How Wages 
Are Figured 


American 
Business 


Company 
History 


Company 
Employees 


Management 


People 


groups ranked this either first, second, or 
third. Certainly, these two firms would 
“miss a trick’’ by not publicizing their 
own product to their employees, or to do 
so in an ineffective manner. 

2. The least liked type of information 
was management people. These workers 
did not want to know about their 
‘“bosses’’ 


About The 


Richard N. Butler, Personnel Director of F. 
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dustrial relations department of John B. Stetson 
Company, and the U.S. Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany. A graduate of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Philadelphia, for several years he 
served as Civilian Personnel Officer, with the 
rank of Lt. Commander, U.S. Navy. In his past 
also there was an association with Edward N. 
Hay & Associates, Philadelphia. 


Florence Peterson, author of the book ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Case Studies’’, is Professor of Economics 


3. Other information areas that were 
not in the employees’ favor were American 
business in general, and company history. 
Surprisingly, the subject of company em- 
ployees was also rated low. This is inter- 
esting in view of the widely-held belief 
that employees want ‘‘folksy’’ stories 
about fellow employees. According to this 
study, employees do not particularly want 
these stories 

4. On the other hand, employees 
wanted information about company serv- 
ices, company finances, computing of wages 
and work rules. 

In general, it appears that the em- 
ployee wants to know about the things 
that affect him dérectly. Things that are 
indirectly related, if at all, to the worker 
and his job are not desired. 

Further study of the table shows that 
management people generally agree with 
their employees on what is wanted. Like- 
wise, Office, shop and supervisory em- 
ployees show high agreement. 

This tends to refute some writers’ 
belief that management does not know 
what information their employees desire. 
However, a logical question poses itself. 
If executives know what employees de- 
sire, communication-wise, why don't they 
communicate this information more ef. 
fectively? 


Authors 


at Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida; form- 
erly she was director of the Graduate Depart- 
ment of Social Economy at Bryn Mawr. Miss 
Peterson has worked a great deal in the field of 
labor statistics and labor relations, and authored 
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Which Comes First: Job or Mane 


or thirty years or more management in 

America has been giving more and more 
attention to the interests and needs of the 
individual worker. In most respects this 
represents a rather extreme swing from the 
callousness of management to the needs, 
and even the rights, of workers which 
characterized the industrial practices of 
the preceding century. 

In this age of industrial 
ment’ 


“enlighten- 
management has become sold on 
the idea that a happy worker is a good 
worker. Personnel ‘“‘specialists’’ are em- 
ployed to win the happy loyalty of all 
workers, even the lazy, the indifferent, 
and the obstreperous. To win the worker, 
there are all sorts of incentives—improved 
lighting and ventilation, worker councils, 
company unions, profit sharing, health 
services, rest periods, meals and lunches, 
vacations with pay, work bonuses, recrea- 
tional programs, public recognition, etc. 

It is not my purpose to criticize the 
efforts to win loyalty and cooperation of 
the workers. Properly carried out they are 
sound and profitable. I do, however, wish 
to speak a word of caution. All of this 
emphasis on personal relations and personal 
good will may easily prove to be a source 
of serious error in personnel management 
and may lead to perplexing problems in 
personnel administration 

Too much attention to the individual 
worker may distort our perspective. For, 
after all, there are areas of personnel ad- 
ministration where the particular worker 
does not and should not count. For ex- 
ample, when we make a job analysis to find 
exactly what a given job is, how and why 
it is done, and what skills are involved, we 


By P. L. Me_Ltensrucn 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 





Happy workers in shop and office do 
not necessarily guarantee that there will 
be a happy story to tell stockholders at 
the end of the year. The author exhorts 
us to keep our eyes on the ball, naming 
three areas of personnel administration 
in which the individual on the job 
doesn't count, but only the job itself. 





must ignore the individual who happens 
to be in the job—whether he is young or 
old, active or lazy, proficient or inefficient. 
We must remember that our purpose is to 
get job facts. To let our study and report on 
a job be influenced by the characteristics of 
the individual worker will distort the job 
facts. 

Again, when we are setting pay rates 
for jobs we must ignore the personal needs 
or skills of the workers. We must strive 
merely to establish a pay rate for the job 
which is fair in comparison with other 
jobs. We must remember that we are not 
paying for some pleasant, or friendly, or 
Neat-appearing person to be at a given 
place at a specified time, but we are paying 
to get a job done 

If any special pay differentials for 
‘““merit’’ are to be allowed beyond the base 
rate, they should be determined in accord- 
ance with clearly established rules. These 
additions to base rates will represent our 
recognition of the skills and needs of the 
individual worker so that he is not com- 
pletely ignored in the pay picture 

Even merit rating, to be fair, must be 
established on principles which are in- 
dependent of personal characteristics. Since 
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the worker is employed to do a specific 
job, he should be rated only on those char- 
acteristics which are essential to doing 
that job well. Any merit rating plan is 
likely to miss the real point if it evaluates 
workers on too many personal matters such 
as Cooperation, initiative, friendliness, re- 
sourcefulness, reliability, interest,  self- 
confidence, organizing ability, leadership, 
capacity to develop, and so on. 

Where any of these traits are essential 
to job performance they might well! be used 
in rating. However, some of these traits 
often have no relationship to the success 
of the employee in his particular job 
Often a man on a routine job has no op- 
portunity to cooperate. He works alone at 
a machine or bench and simply does or 
does not do the job he is paid for. Degrees 
of cooperation are unlikely. And how much 
resourcefulness can a worker show on a 
routine job which must be done exactly as 


prescribed? 


Rate Workers ON Joss Dong 


Our possible over-concern for the co- 
operation and good will of the worker has 
led us too’ frequently to set up qualities 
and standards for merit ratings which have 
little relation to the actual performance of 
the particular job. This is unfair to the 
employee. What we should rather do is to 
determine as best we can what traits are 
essential to the performance of each job 
and then rate the workers on their success 
in exercising these traits in a desirable 
degree. Here again, it is the specific job 
requirements which should determine the 
basis for rating the worker. 

Other areas might be cited where our 
over-concern for the welfare and good will 
of the employee can lead us astray in our 
planning and execution of personnel pro- 
grams. This may work greater injustices on 
employees than if we were to confine our- 
selves to the facts and principles involved. 
Accordingly, our basic rule should be to 
search for the facts in any case, and to 


base our program on these largely imper- 
sonal facts. Afterward, if the necessity 
arises, we can make certain adjustments to 
meet individual needs. To reverse the 
process is to court trouble. 
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Industrial Relations School Profile 


By Patricia Mauer, Graduate Assistant 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University, Ithaca 


fie nation’s only school or college 


devoted completely to the study of 
industrial and labor relations on both 
graduate and undergraduate levels is the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University. Now 
nine years old, its 7oo still-youthful alumni 
have better-than-average professional re- 
cords 

Presently enrolled at the school are 
some 300 undergraduate and 70 graduate 
students whose experience in the classroom 
and whose research and related activities 
will prepare them for jobs with industry, 
labor, government or education 

Directing their program of studies 
are some forty faculty members, many of 
whom use their practical experiences and 
unpublished case histories to supplement 
class texts. For example, this year two 
specialists in labor. arbitration have been 
named to the staff, David L. Cole, perma- 
nent arbitrator for International Harvester 
Company and United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, and Ralph Seward, permanent arbi- 
trator for Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and United Steelworkers, CIO. Each year 
several professors return from their sab- 
batics with fresh lecture material gleaned 
from their months of study, research, or 
work experience. At present, one faculty 
member is in Venezuela investigating a 
human relations problem of a petroleum 
concern and another is on leave as a con- 
sultant to the Senate Labor Subcommittee 
on Health Welfare Funds. Recently the Dean 
of the School, M. P. Catherwood, former 
New York State Commissioner of Com- 
merce, completed service on a three-member 
emergency board, appointed by President 
Eisenhower to make recommendations on 





Universities are playing an ever-bigger 
role, not only in providing consultant 
services by faculty members but also in 
training people for spectalized work in 
business and industry. This tells how 
youngsters are prepared for industrial 
relations at Cornell: may suggest re- 
cruiting possibilities 





a union-management controversy in the 
railroad industry. Upon his return, he 
addressed groups of students, sharing with 
them what information he could. 

Students are not only exposed to the 
experiences of their professors and visiting 
lecturers from companies, unions, and 
government. They also pick up first-hand 
experiences of their own, during the schoo] 
term and summer vacations. Freshmen are 
required to take a course during which 
they make weckly field trips to factories, 
mills, and mines, to big and small corpo- 
rations, unionized and non-unionized. Be- 
fore making such trips they are assigned 
readings which enable them to query their 
industrial or union hosts. Their four-year 
curriculum includes, in addition to ap- 
proximately two years of general studies, 
work in the fields of collective bargaining, 
statistics, human relations, industrial edu- 
cation, labor 
union history, personnel administration, 
and social security 


labor market economics, 


During summers, students prepare for 
their next term's work by actual experience 
in the field through summer employment 
which often becomes subject material of a 
term paper or research project. Before the 
student starts his temporary job, he often 
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discusses his plans with a professor who 
suggests aspects of summer employment to 
which the student might pay attention as 
helpful to his studies. Sometimes, on the 
basis of experience he has acquired or con- 
tacts he has made, the student finds his 
summer job serves as a lead to his first 
permanent position. 


STtUDENTs Stupy AcTUAL PROBLEMS 


Students, particularly candidates for 
advanced degrees, do research on actual 
problems in industry, labor or government. 
Typical of these are an evaluation of a 
merit rating procedure in an aircraft plant, 
a study of an absentee problem of a small 
factory in Pennsylvania, and an analysis of 
a health and welfare program of an out- 
standing union. Recently, in preparation 
for his thesis, one student consulted union, 
management, and city officials of a large 
up-state New York community, which led 
to practical suggestions for easing that 
city’s problems in the transit industry. 

An active job placement program, con- 
ducted by the school, offers assistance to 
students seeking positions. Between July 
I, 1953 and June 30, 1954, On-campus in- 
terviews with recruiters from 29 firms were 
arranged for 283 students. While it is yet 
too early to evaluate the success of these 
interviews, in terms of the long-range 
career of graduates, a look at a recent 
analysis of ILR employment gives some 
idea of the progress of former students. 

The survey shows that the largest per- 
centage of graduates are employed in some 
phase of personnel or industrial relations in 
commerce and industry. Jobs include work 
in labor relations, personnel administration, 
wage and salary administration, training, 
employee services, safety, research and 
editing, and public relations. In unions; 
federal, state and foreign government 
service; in education, health and social 
services, and in law, ILR graduates have 
achieved success also. 

A look at the school’s records shows 


that in industry graduates are now carrying 
the responsibilities of such positions as 
personnel managers, personnel directors, 
safety supervisors, public relations assist- 
ants, and industrial relations managers. 

In government service, graduates are 
now commissioners of the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service; others are 
attorneys or field examiners for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. In unions, 
ILR graduates have reached the positions 
of business agents, research directors, and 
field and international representatives. And, 
in the field of education, the school’s 
graduates are serving as professors of 
industrial and labor relations in such 
universities as Yale, University of Michi- 
gan, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and 
the University of Chicago. 

Through its graduates, the school 
hopes to bring knowledge and _ under- 
standing into the wide and, in some cases, 
unexplored field of labor-management re- 
lations. Based on the numbers and varieties 
of employers seeking and hiring students 
and alumni and on the success of graduates 


in their chosen field, it seems fair to judge 


that the school is meeting its goal in a 
very practical way 
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PersoNNeL Case Stupigs. By Florence 
Peterson. Harper & Brothers, New York, 


1955. Pages xiv, 345. $3 OO. 


volume is 
primarily intended as a supplementary text 


This “‘small, inexpensive”’ 


for college courses in personnel administra- 
tion. However, it should be absorbingly 
interesting to personnel directors, who may 
be helped by learning what decision was 
reached by the personnel director or the 
umpire, on what line of reasoning, in cases 
of a kind which arise frequently. The cases 
may also be used in training programs. 

[he cases are presented under fifteen 
headings, such as Incentive Wages, Work 
Conditions, Seniority Rules, Transfer and 
Promotion, Absenteeism and Lateness. In 
each of the 50 cases there is first a brief 
statement of background facts, followed by 
a description of the shop situation and the 
details leading up to the incident or 
grievance. Then the worker's side and the 
employer's side of the story are presented. 
The ultimate disposition of the case is then 
told, with reasons for the decision. The 
cases are followed by questions “‘to focus 
class discussion on underlying causes of the 
trouble, opportunities and shortcomings of 
the company's personnel services, and the 
merits of the decision in thecase.'’ The whole 
case is dealt with, on the average, in less 
than seven small pages 

Miss Peterson served as a personnel 
manager in industry for many years and for 
thirteen years was chief of the industrial 
relations division in the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 

Case 14 is presented on page 369 of this 
Personnel Journal, minus the statement of 
the arbitrator's decision. Readers may like 
to write us their brief ‘‘decisions’’ in the 
case for publication in an early issue, when 


we will also present the arbitrator's 


decision as given in the book 


M. T. 
Zest FOR Work. By Rexford Hersey. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955, 270 
pages, $4.0 


Happy workers are more efficient than 
emotionally disturbed workers and they 
have fewer accidents. That is Hersey’s 
thesis in Zest for Work. Employers concerned 
with selection and training of workers will 
be interested in the implications of his 
assertion that, “‘our deepest depressions 
spring at least three-quarters of the time 
from within ourselves"’ 


Dr. Hersey believes that the proportion 


of lazy and stubborn employees in industry 
has at least doubled since 1929. He finds 


this true except in companies where they 
were screened out at hiring or reeducated 
after they were employed. He says, “‘the 
lazy one-fourth today take no real pleasure 
in the actual activity of the work and no 
joy in accomplishment except to keep out 
of serious trouble”’ 

The author presents the results of 27 
years observation and study of over 100 
persons in the United States and Germany. 
Of these, 75 were railway workers, while 
the others were in practically all types of 
occupations from professors and students to 
laboratory workers and salesmen. The 
activities of union stewards were studied 
because it was thought that their reactions 
would throw special light on the relation 
of the individual to the group. The book, 
in my opinion, will take its place beside 
the baker's dozen of genuinely important 
books in the field of personnel administra- 
tion 

It is not a how-to-do-it book. It is 
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more basic than that. It deals with funda- 
mental problems cf why men work and 
why their productivity and enjoyment of 
work activities fluctuate from day to day 
through recognizable cycles. The reader 
cannot escape thinking about his own work 
behavior, moods, and attitudes as well as 
the reaction of his co-workers. Zest for Work 
extends and amplifies the findings reported 
in Dr. Hersey’s earlier book, Workers’ 
Emotions in Shop and Home, published in 
1932. 

The author of Zest for Work is Associate 
Professor of Industry, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. For 25 years he was con- 
sultant in mental hygiene for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. He served as Research 
Associate on the staff of the German State 
Railway for two years. He is a specialist in 
selection methods; executive training; 
evaluation of workers’ emotions; motiva- 
tion and fatigue. He is widely known for 
his pioneer studies on the emotional cycle 
in male workers. 

Zest for Work contains thirteen chapters. 
Part I describes how the environment 
influences us. Part II deals with some 
neylected aspects of zest for work, with 
particular emphasis on adjustment, pro- 
ductivity, emotional states and accident 
rates, physical health and the impact of 
the emotional cycle on man’s happiness and 
productivity. Part III describes selected 
individuals at work. The part played by 
the supervisor as a ‘‘Governor’’ and the 
role of the union steward are ably presented. 
Part IV is devoted to a discussion of the 
individual approach which Hersey considers 
the cornerstone of satisfactory group rela- 
tions. 

The reader learns how closely the 
author lived with his subjects during the 
data-gathering periods. The research in- 
volved interviewing, observing, and testing 
workers for from four months to, in some 
cases, over two years. In separate studies, 
data were gathered on efficiency, lateness, 


co-operativeness, absenteeism, emotional 
behavior, trends of thought, reveries, and 
physical and physiological items. Observa- 
tion was not confined: to the working 
locale. Dr. Hersey spent considerable time 
in the homes of his subjects and participated 
in their weekend pleasures and activity. 

The book should serve as a warning to 
all those concerned with the orientation 
and development of youth. Educators, 
businessmen (particularly those with per- 
sonnel responsibilities), union officials, and 
executives in government will profit by a 
careful reading. It is not an inspirational 
book. It deals with situations of conflict, 
unhappiness, and emotional stress. De- 
scriptions of periods of happiness and 
genuine zest for work occur far too in- 
frequently. 

In discussing low emotional states, Dr. 
Hersey observes: ‘‘It is possible, however, 
that the low phase often affords the 
breeding ground for the germs of creative 
endeavor or genius, which later manifest 
themselves in accomplishment during the 
more energetic period of high. It is doubtful 
if any man who never experiences low 
moods can produce great things in the 
world, no matter what his capacity.”’ 

Dr. Hersey does not preach. Neither 
does he talk down to his readers. He 
discusses the problem of worker adjust- 
ments in a mature, man-to-man fashion. He 
cites sufficient case material to illustrate 
his major points and justify his conclusions. 
He is not concerned with the worker in the 
mass. He never loses sight of the individual. 
He knows that men are hired one at a time; 
that training is an individual process; and 


that each man is involved in personal 
problems as he adjusts to the work situation 
in which he finds himself. He points out, 
but does not unduly underscore, the well- 


known fact that the supervisor is the most 
potent force in the work situation in de- 
termining reactions, attitudes, feelings, and 
emotions of employees. His conclusions are 
sound but not startling. They will make 
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sense to intelligent foremen and union 
stewatds who are in daily contact with 
fellow employees and to vice-presidents in 
charge of personnel who are responsible for 
policy making. The business man will be 
particularly pleased to note the absence of 
psychological and psychiatric jargon. There 
are lessons here for the individual worker 
and also for the man who supervises the 
work of others 

RicuarpD S. Unrsprock 

Associate Director of Indus- 
trial Relations 


The Procter & Gamble Company 


NationaL Economic PLANNING BY COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING. By Murray Edelman. 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois, 
1954. 78 pages. Cloth, $2.00. Paper bound, 
$1 5 

This is a study of the post-war experi- 
ment in Austria whereby wages, prices, 
pensions and taxes are negotiated by 
collective bargaining among management, 
labor and agricultural organizations. The 
process is similar in some respects to that 
followed by the state of Illinois which has 
an ‘Agreed Bill’ plan for dealing with its 
unemployment compensation, workmen's 
compensation and mine safety laws. The 
author is associate professor of political 
science and labor and industrial relations at 
the University of Illinois, and made the 
study under a Fulbright grant from the 
U.S. Government 


H. M. T 


Speakers Are Leapers—A Course in Public 
Speaking Self-Taught. By Nathaniel Edward 
Reeid. Leadership Publications, Boonton, 
N. J., 1954. 178 pages. $3 


Probably we're a pushover for in- 
spirational self-help books, but this is one 
we think almost anyone will enjoy and 
profit from. The first chapter, on the 


speaker's personality, is adapted from a talk 


the author delivered to school, club and 
business groups over the country; it ‘‘out- 
lines in broad terms the principles of public 
speaking, salesmanship and conversation” 
Alone, it is worth the price of admission. 
The outlined 12-week course is intended 
primarily for use in groups. To get the most 
out of the book you have to really work at 
it. But if speaking is an art, as it can be, 
just reading the book, without working at 
it, will enhance your appreciation of the 
art when you see it demonstrated. And 
you're bound to pick up a few pointers 
which can be put to use, about gesture, 
posture, pauses, emphasis and so on. 


The author has had ‘‘thirty vivid years 
in the most vivid of all fields—public 
appearance. And now, he wraps it all up 


in a One-package course 


H. M. T 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
or O_perR Women: Hiring Restrictions, Psy- 
chological Barriers, Work Performance. U. S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
Alice K. Leopold, Director, Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 
pages. 35¢ 


1954 Processed. 89 


This 6 x 9” paper-covered bulletin sum- 
marizes and highlights 63 articles and pub- 
lications by authorities in the field of aging. 
All of the arguments for and against the 
employment of older men and women, both 
those based on prejudice and on proven 
facts, pass in review. The articles referred 
to seem to deal almost as much with men as 
with women. The personnel director study- 
ing this subject should find the annotations 
helpful, even though he fails to look up a 
single reference to read in its entirety. Sev- 
eral of the articles appeared as recently as 
1953; two Personnel Journal articles were 
published in 1939 and 1940. Four pages of 
the booklet present a subject index. 


H. M. T. 
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Tue Decree To Wuicu Cotors (Hugs) Arg 
Assoc1ATED witH Moop-Tonss. By Lois B. 
Wexner, Purdue University. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 6, Decem- 
ber, 1954, 432-435. 


Almost anyone will tell you that colors 
are related to emotional states or feeling- 
tones. However, there are relatively few 
experimental investigations in this field. 

The eleven mood-tones used in this 
experiment were selected arbitrarily as 
fairly representative. More than one word 
was used to describe each mood-tone, and 
only words were used which were unani- 
mously chosen by four judges as expressing 
that mood. 

The subjects were 94 students in a 
course in general psychology, 46 men and 
48 women. Eight colored squares were 
mounted in the front of the room and the 
students were asked to select one color 
from those shown which best represents 
the feelings described by the listed word 
groups. 

For the following seven mood-tones 
one color was decidedly more popular than 
the others. In other words, the results are 
statistically significant. 


Mood-tone Color 


Red 
Blue 
Orange 
Blue 
Purple 
Yellow 
Black 


For the following four mood-tones 
several colors were chosen with almost 
equal frequency. 


Exciting, stimulating 
Secure, comfortable 
Distressed, disturbed, upset 
Tender, soothing 
Dignified, stately 

Cheerful, jovial, joyful 
Powerful, strong, masterful 


Mood-tone Color 


Protective, defending Red, brown, blue, 
black, purple 
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Despondent, dejected, 
unhappy 

Calm, peaceful, 
serene 

Defiant, contrary, 
hostile 


Black, brown 
Blue, green 


Red, orange, black. 


The positive findings of this study 
indicate that it might be useful to continue 
research in this field. Why are colors related 
to mood-tones? The author discusses the 
influence of cultural, biological, and learn- 
ing factors. 


Va.ipity INFORMATION ExCHANGE, a fregu- 
lar feature of Personnel Psychology, appearing 
each quarter under the editorship of Donald 
L. Grant of the Department of Psychology, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 


The purpose of the Exchange is to 
stimulate the publication of validity stud- 
ies. The editor is glad to receive reports of 
studies in the field of personnel selection 
which involve transfers, promotions and 
other personnel actions as well as selections 
for employment. Most of the reports which 
have been printed deal with paper-and-pen- 
cil tests. It is stated, however, that validity 
studies of application blanks, personal in- 
terviews, projective tests, letters of recom- 
mendation, etc. are also desired. 

The editor of the Exchange furnishes a 
form for reporting validity studies. Infor- 
mation is classified under the following 
headings: 


~ 
~ 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles code. 
Author (optional) 

Firm (optional). 

. Job (brief, specific description). 

. Criterion. 

. Sample. 

N: the size of the sample. 
Predictors. 

. Technique. 


ON AYAY PH 
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This form of report makes it possible 
to see at a glance whether a particular study 
is useful in any given situation. Validity 
studies are all too few, and this is a service 
which deserves the enthusiastic support and 
cooperation of all personnel workers. 


Buppy Ratineos: Miritary ResgzarcH AND 
InpusTRIAL Impxications. By E. P. Hollan- 
der, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Per- 
sonnel Psychology, Vol. 7, No. 3, Autumn, 
1954, 355-393 


‘Buddy Ratings’’ are evaluations by a 
man's classmates or coworkers. The per- 
sonnel research programs of the armed 
forces have indicated that such ratings may 
supply unique supplementary daca on per- 
sonnel. They are not considered as taking 
the place of ratings by supervisors but as 
providing additional information. 

In its basic form, the method of buddy 
ratings involves each group member's rat- 
ing of every other member of the group on 
some such quality as leadership. From these 
ratings a composite score is obtained. In 
some instances a man ranks all the others on 
the quality being measured. In other stud- 
ies, a man was asked to nominate a specified 
number of his fellows that he considered 
“high” or “‘low’’ on this quality. Either 
method will yield a score which will indi- 
cate the individual's status within the 
group 

This article briefly summarizes at least 
a dozen studies using buddy rating methods 
and indicates the kinds of situations where 
they have proved especially helpful. Most 
of the studies were done in the armed 
forces, but the situations are not very dif- 
ferent from those found in industry. 

‘Buddy ratings do predict such diverse 
phenomena as OCS performance, success or 
failure in flight training and leadership ade- 
quacy The implication of the work al- 
ready completed is that group opinion, 
taken as a composite, may yield informa- 
tion about an individual which is not being 


tapped at present by other measures.”’ 

The discussion of implications and ap- 
plications suggests ways in which buddy 
ratings may be used in decisions affecting 
promotions and in solving morale prob- 
lems. 


Tue Errect or Home Orrice Contact ON 
Sates PerrorMAnce. By Joseph Weitz, John 
Antoinetti, and S. Rains Wallace, Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 7, No. 3, Autumn, 
1954, 381-384 


Some insurance companies keep up 
home office contacts with their agents by 
means of production bulletins and personal 
letters. This costs money and the study re- 
ported here was undertaken to see whether 
such mail contacts actually improved the 
performance of the agents 

In order to evaluate this procedure, ex- 
perimental and control groups were used. 
The men selected for the study were life in- 
surance agents who had been in the field for 
from four to twelve months, and who had 
come together to attend a training school. 
The training school lasted for four days. 
On the last day, men at four of the schools 
were told that the home office would pub- 
lish a weekly bulletin showing production 
records. The agents at the experimental 
schools were also told they would receive a 
personal letter every two months comment- 
ing on their performance. The men in the 
four control schools were not given these 
instructions. All of the men, however, were 
told that their records would be followed 
and they were urged to try to surpass the 
records of men from the other school 
groups 

There was a follow-up period of six 
months. During this time the experimental 
group received the weekly bulletins and the 
personal letters. At the end of the follow-up 
period the average monthly production for 
each man was obtained for the period be- 
fore the school and the after period. 
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The analysis showed that 54.3% of the 
agents in the experimental group showed a 
post-school improvement, while this was 
true of only 37.7% of the control group. 
This is a significant difference and seems to 


indicate the value of follow-up by the home 
office. Whether the effect persists beyond 
the duration of the follow-up will have to 
be determined by a study of the agents at a 
later date. 


Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue TratninGc Directors Society OF 
Puitapevpuia has elected new officers. The 
president is Eugene L. Burkhart, supervisor, 
personnel development, Electric Storage 
Battery Company. Thomas P. Roth, train- 
ing coordinator, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company, Inc., is the vice president. 
The secretary is James Coughlin, training 
director, James Lees and Sons Co. The group 
discussed the problems of a training 
director at the December meeting. A panel 
of past presidents led the discussion. 
Timothy Haworth, training director at the 
International Resistance Company, felt 
that we have all been involved in the 
current fads in training, including super- 
visory training, executive and management 
development and communications. There 
has been a great deal of interest in learning 
to read, to listen, to communicate. But a 
fundamental has been overlooked: every- 
thing depends on the philosophy of the 
company, and the practice of high officials, 
on the free flow of information. There is 
always the possibility of two restrictions. 
One is security, and the other is manage- 
ment’s actual practice. It is important for 
management to clarify its philosophy or 
policy with respect to the basic questions: 
1) does it place its faith in an informed 
citizenry (rank and file personnel) to come 
up with information and ideas or, 2) does 
it place its faith in the few brilliant minds 
to filter down their great ideas? 


Frank M. Bunch, assistant manager, 
training section, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Co., felt that there should be greater 
recognition of the development needs, and 
a greater effort should be made to provide 
tools to meet these needs. Important tools 
are conferences, training programs, and 
evaluations. 

H. Paul Abbot, director of education 
and employment, North American Com- 
panies, said that his companies found that 
planned experience wasn't fast enough, so 
they conducted schools, which were at- 
tended from nine to five daily, with two 
hours of homework, for as long as six 
months. This training was followed by an 
orientation period with two months in 
each kind of office. The result of this 
program, however, was that the men were 
found to be over-trained. They-had more 
knowledge than the managers would let 
them use. It was decided to concentrate on 
one area. A correspondence course was 
developed. The men were forced to ask 
intelligent questions and raise problems. 
Indirectly, experienced personnel has been 
trained by getting them to ask questions of 
new personnel. Diagnostic tests revealed 
training weaknesses 

Lincoln Atkiss, director of training, 
Atlantic Refining Co., described the super- 
visor and executive appraisal, sometimes 
called the guided experience, method. It 
involves a testing program, a depth inter- 
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view, answers to a series of questions and 
appraisal by a panel of three, including the 
man's boss, his boss's boss and a repre- 
sentative of the industrial relations depart- 
ment. A statement is prepared evaluating 
the man’s job performance and his potential 
for development. Then the man is counseled 
by his supervisor. They try to get agree- 
ment on the appraisal. There may be a lot 
of remarkable training and _ self-develop- 
ment taking place in this process. An 
attempt is made to train the supervisors to 
counsel their subordinates. In the process 
they consider the man’s strengths, weak- 
nesses, and plans for improving himself. 
Often the men become conscious of their 
problems and are able to solve them alone 


Tue Nortuwest PeErsoNNEL MANAGE- 


MENT AssOocIATION lets us take a good look 
at the organization and the work of the 
year, as pictured in the annual report by 
president A. R. Kluckner. During the year, 
memberships were presented to new chapters 
located in the Upper Willamette Valley, 
Southern Oregon Coast and the Yakima 
Valley. The constitution and services com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Bill Noel, 
and composed of chapter presidents, studied 
the constitution, trying to strengthen it. 
The research committee under the board 
member direction of Jack Sorge of Tacoma 
made plans for suitable research projects. 
The scholarship committee which was 
brought into being on the suggestion of Bill 
Wren studied the requirements and con- 
ditions on which an award of a scholarship 
could be based. The first award was made 
to a student at the University of British 
Columbia. The committee on national 
organization which was brought into being 
early this year under the chairmanship of 
Bill Ludders of Portland presented its 
findings at the May meeting. While it was 
recognized that matters of affiliation with 
other organizations should be considered as 
a possible future step, the continuing 
consideration must be for present and 


future benefit to members. Later in May, 
informal contact was made with the heads 
of PIRA in Los Angeles. It was found that 
they were interested in trading ideas, that 
they are a democratic organization and 
they are interested in some form of co- 
operation which would not disturb the 
identity or current organization of either 
group 


Tur NorTHERN CALIFORNIA TRAINING 
Directors AssociaATION is also interested in 
the problem of affiliating with other 
groups. The NCTA Bulletin for December 
reprints an item from the Michigan Train- 
ing Council Newsletter, which presented 
arguments for and against reorganizing as a 
chapter of the American Society of Training 
Directors, with ASTD membership auto- 
matic when a person joins the local chapter 
Arguments for: it would be more convenient 
to file only one application and pay dues 
to only one organization. It would eliminate 
confusion over the relationship between 
MTC and ASTD. It 
duplication of effort in soliciting new 


would eliminate 


memberships. It would add to the prestige 
of the local group to be affiliated with a 
nationally known professional society. 
Arguments against: Affiliation on such a 
direct and complete basis would tend to 
make the local chapter subject to control 
by the national organization. It would 
compel those who wish to participate only 
in local activities to help support the 
national organization. It would tend to 
destroy the identity and obscure the good 
reputation of the Michigan Training Coun- 
cil. Comment: there are probably many 
more arguments on both sides but basically 
it seems to be the old issue of “‘state’s 
rights.’" Traditionally Americans distrust 
strong central government. Perhaps in due 
time we can work out a system of affiliation 
with sufficient guarantees to meet our 
requirements for local autonomy. 


THe PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL Rg- 
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LATIONS AssOCIATION OF Los ANGELES sug- 
gests that welfare information service can 
help with employee problems. The service, 
operated under the Welfare Planning Coun- 
cil of the Los Angeles Region, offers a good 
source of information and advice as to the 
various agencies and services available in 
these fields, including both public and 
private institutions, clinics, child care, and 
the like. PIRA, again this year, will 
sponsor an award for the company publica- 
tion doing the best job of describing its 
company’s benefits. The award, consisting 
of a plaque similar to that presented last 
year, will go to the publication winning 
the “‘Benefit’’ category in the annual 
Southern California Editors awards. The 
winning publication will be judged in 
competition against entries from the South- 
ern California area. Last year the award 
went to the “‘On Tour’’ 
Union Oil Company. 


magazine of the 


THe CLEVELAND PERSONNEL AssOcIA- 
TION, in cooperation with the Industrial 
Relations Association of Cleveland, North- 
ern Ohio Industrial Editors Association, 
Northern Ohio Chapter of the American 
Society of Training Directors, and Personnel 
Women of Cleveland, sponsored the 14th 
annual conference on personnel and manage- 
ment problems. The conference was held 
January 13-14 at the Carter Hotel, in 
Cleveland. The conference theme was 
“Gearing the Personnel Function for Ef- 
fective Performance Today and Tomorrow.”’ 
George S. Dively, president and chairman 
of the board, Harris-Seybold Company, 
spoke on developing top management. He 
emphasized the fact that the effective de- 
velopment of top management is one of the 
biggest and hardest problems in business 
today. He explained how progress is being 
made by progressive and alert companies 
and how tangible results are being achieved 
in the form of better products and services 
for customers, better jobs for employees, and 
better profits for owners. Matthew J. 


Murphy, editor of “Factory Management and 
Maintenance,’ spoke on “Invest Wisely in 
the ‘People’ Market.’’ He said, ‘‘As labor 
costs continue to rise, this factor accounts 
for a larger and increasing percentage of the 
sales dollar. Because of the basic wage or 
other add-on-items.. . 
recruiting and selection expense, training 


salary cost and 


costs, turnover and replacement expenses, 
an upward trend, the 
screening, interviewing, selection, and eval- 
uation techniques and practices will demand 


etc. ... COltinuc 


increased attention and efficiency. Hiring 
today truly can be said to be marriage 
rather than a fleeting courtship. If per- 
formance on a job is satisfactory that 
investment, of the people variety, is a good 
one, and of course the reverse is true.”’ 


THe ToLtepo PERSONNEL MANAGERS’ 


AssociaTION employment committee has 
made a report on fair employment practice 
legislation. The report gives the general 
background, lists federal activities to 
eliminate unfair employment practices, and 
gives the legislative history of fair em- 
ployment practices proposals. General con- 
clusions reached by the committee are: 1) 
The activities on fair employment practices 
have been confined to federal, state, and 
city governments. No acts have originated 
in counties or other political sub-divisions. 
2) Eleven states and twenty-eight cities 
have taken action on establishing fair 
employment practices. 3) Of the eleven 
states with fair employment practices 
legislation, only Wisconsin and Indiana 
lack enforcement provisions. 4) As far as is 
known, in those states having fair employ- 
ment practice legislation or administrative 
organizations, which provide for enforce- 
ment by administrative agencies through 
cease and desist orders and fines and 
imprisonment, there are no municipalities 
with strong enforcement powers, except 
those which can exercise such power in 
cases where the state law is found lacking. 
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Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue ImportaNce Or UNDERSTANDING 
PzopLe as an integral part of supervisory 
responsibility, is to be stressed in a con- 
ference sponsored by the college of business 
administration, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee. Human Relations for Supervisors 
consists of five one-day meetings from 
January 12, through March g. Meetings are 
held at the Management Center. The fee is 
$50. The program is offered for managerial 
personnel who seek a better understanding 
of human relations principles and practices; 
plant and office foremen, assistant foremen 
and supervisors; new or potential super- 
visory talent. It is designed to assist 
supervisors in understanding their jobs and 
the organization in which they exist. It 
should help establish sound personal rela- 
tions within and between departments. The 
course is taught by the staff of the manage- 
ment center, with Milton Gordon, associate 
director, in charge. 


NgGotia- 
TIONS WERE TELEvVisED for the first time as 
part of the program of the American 
Management Association's mid-winter per- 
sonnel conference, held February 14-16 at 
the Palmer House in Chicago. By means of 
closed-circuit television, the AMA pre- 
sented a bargaining session between the 
Rogers Company, Rogers, Connecticut, and 
the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers (A.F.L.). James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of Labor, opened the three-day 
meeting. Louis B. Seltzer, editor of The 
Cleveland Press, closed the conference with a 


AcruaL Lasor-ConTRActT 


luncheon address on management's re- 
sponsibility for safeguarding a free society. 


E1cuT# 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE COUNCIL ON 
Emptorer Benerit Prans have recently 
been published. The volume is available for 
$5, while the supply lasts, from Mr. Harry 
A. Myers, Secretary-Treasurer, Council on 


THe ProcEEDINGS OF THE 


Employee Benefit Plans, % Goodyear Relief 
Association, Akron, Ohio. Topics covered 
at the conference included: How should 
the pension trust dollar be invested? What 
do fringe benefits cost today? Future of 
major medical and catastrophic insurance 
benefits; Hospitalization and surgical bene- 
fits, insured or Blue-Cross? Continuance of 
group insurance after retirement; Guar- 
anteed annual wage; Preparation for retire- 
ment; Retirement—compulsory, selective or 
optional? Supplementation of Workmen's 
Compensation Benefits; Preventive Medi- 
cine 


How Far Away 1s THE AUTOMATIC 
Factory? Is it limited only to large com- 
panies or can small manufacturers use 
automation as well? What companies are 
presently using automation and how well 
has it succeeded? Can it be partially applied? 
These were among the questions considered 
by the second annual Rutgers Plant Man- 
agers’ Conference, held in New Brunswick, 
N. J., January 19. Carroll W. Boyce, 
associate editor, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, spoke on What is automation? 
Instrumentation and the factory of the 
future were described by George M. 
Muschamp, vice president in charge of 
engineering, Brown Instrument Division, 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany. Malcolm Forbes, N. J. State senator 
and publisher of Forbes Magazine, spoke on 
Business looks ahead. Industrial television 
and the factory of the future were conjured 
up by H. E. Taylor, manager, communica- 
tion products division, Allen B. Dumont 
Laboratories, Inc. Automation at Ford 
Motor Company was explained by Gilbert 
G. Murie, Supervisor of Mechanical Design, 
Engine Division, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Michigan 

Rutgers also offers executive seminars 
which meet once a week from February 15 
to April 19. Subjects discussed in the course 
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include principles of organization planning, 
administrative practice, financial manage- 
ment, motivation, human relations, health 
problems of executives, functions of the 
executive, and techniques of executive 
control. The fee for the course is $100. 

A one-week course in industrial super- 
vision was Offered January 10-14, and 
February 14-18, by the University. The fee 
for this course was $50. Subjects covered 
were elements of supervision, principies of 
organization, production planning, moti- 
vating workers, grievance cases, quality 
control, cost control, job training methods, 
safety supervision, maintaining morale, 
interviewing discipline, and work simplifi- 
cation. More informationon Rutgers courses 
and conferences may be had by writing 
George S. Odiorne, Management Service 
Section, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 


Botu THE TRADITIONAL AND THE NEw 
Areas oF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING and 
management theory and practice are covered 
in the engineering and management course 
offered by the college of engineering, school 


What’s New in 


of business administration, University of 
California, Los Angeles. The course pro- 
vides training not only in motion and time 
study, plant layout, job evaluation, and 
similar fields, but also in such areas as data 
processing, mathematical programming and 
model building, and biotechnology. The 
subjects of instruction not only encompass 
many fields, but also include a wide 
selection of classes in most fields. For 
example, the production control specialist. 
will be particularly interested in five 
subjects of instruction—production control, 
purchasing, paperwork simplification, elec- 
tronic data processing, and mathematical 
programming; the industrial engineer will 
find three classes in material handling and 
auromation, five classes in methods and 
time study, four in job evaluation and wage 
administration, and four in statistics and 
mathematical programming and model 
building. The 34 classes offered by the 
course enable each participant to select the 
program that will serve him best. The 
course is a two-week, forty-hour per week 
program, from January 31 through February 
11. Fee for the course is $300. 


Publications 





Poor VocationaL Guipance keeps 
many young people from taking advantage 
of numerous opportunities to become skilled 
workers and technicians, the National 
Manpower Council declared in announcing 
the publication of its study on skilled man- 
power. The Council's latest study, A Policy 
for Skilled Manpower, was described in a 
progress report on the organization's first 
three-and-a-half years of work. During 
this period it has analyzed such critical 
manpower problems as student deferment, 
and the supply and use of scientific and 
professional manpower. 

The progress report, issued at Columbia 
University, declared that the Council's 
latest study is the first thorough examina- 
tion of the importance to the nation of 


skilled workers and technicians. Among 
other aspects of the problem, the study 
considers how skilled workers are trained, 
their role in the armed forces, and the effect 
of secondary education and vocational 
guidance on the nation's future supply of 
skilled manpower. 

The Ceuncil, a group of distinguished 
private citizens whose members include 
nationally prominent labor leaders, in- 
dustrialists and educators, asserted that 
lack of proper vocational guidance in the 
secondary schools, the armed forces, and 
industry leaves many youngsters ignorant 
of the many ways they could acquire skills. 
If younger people knew how to take 
advantage of the many available oppor- 
tunities, the Council declared, it would 
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result not only in their own self-improve- 
ment, but also contribute to national 
progress. The report is 
available from the Graduate School of 


strength and 
Business, Columbia University, New York 


Srupies Asout THE BEHAVIOR OF 
HuMAN BginGs in industrial, governmental, 
transportation and insurance organizations 
have been made by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. 
Three were made in connection with the 
Detroit Edison Company. They are Absences 
and Employee Attitudes, by Floyd Mann and 
Howard Baumgartel, already reviewed in 
Personnel Journal; The Supervisor's Concern 
with Costs, by the same authors; and 
Appraisals of Supervisors and Attitudes of 
Their Employees, by Floyd Mann and James 
Dent. Special effort has been made to 
present these findings for the layman in an 
easily digested form. More technical presen- 
tations have been made in scientific journals 
and elsewhere. Lots of white space, liberal 
use of questions and answers, simplified 
charts, an outline form, short clear sen- 
tences, and non-technical language are 
combined in the three publications listed, 
to make the subject matter clear to the 
average business man. On cost concern, the 
study shows that the interest in economy 
of operation varies greatly from one major 
organizational unit to another and again 
within particular departments. The findings 
reported show that the degree of concern 
with costs in the groups of supervisory 
personnel studied was determined in part 
by: attitudes and expectations of superiors; 
pressure to keep costs down; amount of 
freedom in making cost decisions. On 
appraisals of supervisors, findings suggest 
that the supervisors as “‘middle men’’ in 
the organization must be able to meet the 
expectations of both superiors and sub- 
ordinates who do their jobs well. It is 
significant that the first-line supervisors 
selected by higher management for earlier 
advancement differ from those regarded by 


management as questionable or unsatis- 
factory in that more of them are seen by 


their employees as willing to go to bat or 
stand up for employees; actually going to 
bat for employees with complaints, rather 
than being neutral; pulling for both the 
company and the men, rather than for the 
company alone. The findings also suggest 
that the supervisors whom management 
regards as ready for advancement are 
distinguished from their colleagues in their 
ability to deal effectively with others both 
on a man-to-man and a group basis. The 
higher-rated supervisors are those with 
whom employees feel more free to discuss 
personal and job problems, who let em- 
ployees know where they stand, and who 
frequently hold group meetings in which 
their employees can discuss things with 
them 


THe Men Wuo Make Tue DEcIsIons 
IN AMERICAN Business are sharing in the 
general prosperity. But their incomes, on 
the whole, have not gone up as much as 
the profits of the corporations they serve, 
results of a survey just released by the 
American Management Association indi- 
cate. Over the past five years, the average 
aggregate compensation of all officers and 
directors of United States corporations 
increased 23.5 per cent. During the same 
period, company profits after taxes went up 
28 per cent on the average; sales increased 
60 per cent. The report is based on an 
analysis of payments to nearly 20,00 
executives in some 2,500 companies. These 
companies are classified into 53 major 
industries. The period covered by the 
survey was 1953. The current report, which 
is the fifth published by the AMA's 
Executive Compensation Service, was ex- 
panded to include detailed analyses of three 
industries in addition to the fifty that were 
covered last year. Also expanded was the 
survey of directors’ fees. This year it 
included more than 11,000 directors in 1,375 
companies. The AMA Executive Compensa- 
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tion Service is designed to provide its 
subscribers with the latest data on what 
other companies are paying executives so 
that they may evaluate their own compensa- 
tion policies in the light of those of com- 
parable firms. Data also are gathered on 
the compensation of middle management 
and of administrative and technical per- 
sonnel and on the various methods used to 
pay executives. Information about sub- 
scriptions to this confidential service may 
be obtained by writing the Executive 
Compensation Service, American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, New York. 

THe Tripcte Avupit or INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS, a project of the industrial 
relations center of the University of 
Minnesota, is described in bulletin 13, 
Auditing Your Manpower Management. The 
triple audit consists both of research and 
diagnosis. It is immediately applicable. and 
useful. In this bulletin members of the staff 
have explained how the administration of 
the triple audit helps to improve current 
industrial relations in the firm. A later 
bulletin is planned that will provide a 
similar interpretation of concurrent studies 
of unions and their members. Technical 
material in the bulletin has been minimized. 
The value of the triple audit, according to 
director Dale Yoder, increases with each 
additional application. ‘‘Now that its 
administration has been standardized so 
that the audit can be applied by mail, he 
anticipates a continuing flow of data that 
will facilitate additional norms in terms of 
industry, size of firm, and locality. That 
development will, of course, make the 
procedure increasingly valuable both in 
terms of basic research and in terms of 
application in each triple-audit firm.’’ The 
bulletin is available for one dollar from the 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota. 


Most Americans May Be ABLE TO 


PROVIDE FOR THEMSELVES IN THEIR LATER 
Years if the nation’s economy continues to 
expand, according to a recent report by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The 
need for government-provided social se- 
curity and public assistance may decrease in 
this case. The forecast was made in a report 
on a continuing study of retirement security 
with special emphasis on the federal social 
security program. A committee of indus- 
trialists made the study with the help of 
specialists on related technical problems. 
In its 54-page report, Retirement Security in a 
Free Society, the committee questioned the 
validity of views that older people are less 
secure and have fewer opportunities to be 
self-supporting as a result of increasing 
industrialization. Actually, there are indi- 
cations that the reverse may be true, the 
committee reported. It cited recent findings 
that, although the proportion of older 
people in the population is increasing, the 
employment of older workers has increased 
at an even more rapid rate, and noted that 
wider home ownership, the spread of 
private pension plans, and increased savings 
in other forms have given greater financial 
security to vast numbers of Americans. In 
its report the committee stressed the danger 
that an old age security program, involving 
many billions of dollars, could lead to an 
inflation which would greatly reduce the 
value of benefit payments. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has offices at 
2 East 48th St., New York 17, New York. 


Tuoers Are Turee Main Sources oF 
RETIREMENT INcoME for employees of Atlas 
Powder Company. One is personal savings, 
the second is social security, and the third 
is the Atlas pension, the total cost of 
which is paid by the company. This 
statement is made by the president, Ralph 
K. Gotshall, in a new publication, Facts 
About Your Atlas Pension Plan. The pamphlet 
is amusingly illustrated with drawings, 
and printed in grey and red. The facts are 
clearly stated and seem to answer all 
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possible questions. Features of the pension 
one plan covers all; pensions 
increase with earnings and service; social 
security is separate; there is no cost to the 
employee; security is assured through a 
trust fund used only to pay pensions. 


plan are 


GoinGc Piaces Witn TRaAIninGc Obp- 
PORTUNITIES is the title of a booklet pub- 
lished by the Florida Power and Light 
Company, which lists and explains courses 
offered by the company. The attractive 
pamphlet makes the offer very tempting. 
Any employee is eligible for a course that 
will help prepare him for a better job in the 
normal line of advancement in his depart- 
ment. Each course is designed to be inter- 
esting and to give varied information 
Successful completion ot the course, based 
on good attendance and active participa- 
tion, brings a certificate. Achievement is 
noted in the personnel files of employees, 
and becomes a permanent part of their 
records. The cost consists of the time and 
attendance of the employee if the course is 
successfully completed. The total cost of 
each course is paid in advance, in cash, but 
the money is refunded in full upon satis- 
factory completion. Courses run from five 
tO 12 meetings each. Subjects include 
leadership training, simplified electricity, 
job instruction, effective speaking, group 
discussion methods, basic economics, the 
distribution transformer, secrets of suc- 
cessful supervision, and more technical 
classes on steam power. The courses are 
arranged by the Personnel Department, 
Ingraham Building, Miami 30, Florida. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 
are designed to tide over persons out of 
work through no fault of their own and 
looking for new jobs. But a survey report 
published by the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York, indicates that more 
than $100 million (41.6%) of the $244.6 
million in such benefits paid to claimants 
and charged to the accounts of employers 


in New York State in the period from July 
I, 1953 to June 30, 1954 went to individuals 
who had brought on their own dismissal, 
quit voluntarily for reasons of their own, or 
retired on pension. 218 firms participated in 
the survey. The survey showed that if bene- 
fit payments to retired persons are continued 
at the present rate, within five years the 
amounts they receive may equal, or even 
exceed, the benefits paid to those remaining 
in the labor market who are laid off for 
lack of work 


Tue Case History or A STRIKE Is pre- 
sented in The Norwalk Hat Case, an eighty- 
page collection of documents, prepared by 
the Hat Corporation of America, whose 
executive offices are at 417 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16. The Norwalk Hat Case ended 
officially on May 27, 1954, when officers of 
the Hat Corporation of America and inter- 
national and local officers of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Union 
(AFL) signed a three-year labor agreement. 
From a number of viewpoints the case was 
significant. It was the longest major strike 
in recent years. Some 1400 production em- 
ployees walked off their jobs July 9, 1953 
and did not come back for 45 weeks. The 
principal issue was a union demand to 
restrict the number of hats produced in com- 
pany plants outside of Norwalk. The com- 
pany stated its intention to keep its head- 
quarters and main plants in Norwalk, but 
refused to give up its right to decide where 
and in what quantities it would make hats 
Wages, hours, and working conditions 
were in no way issues in the strike. The 
striking employees eventually went back to 
work on virtually the same terms which 
had been offered to them before the strike 
began. The final contract recognizes the 
company's right to establish branch plants, 
and imposes no limitations upon the com- 
pany’s right to decide how many hats it 
will produce and at what plants. The story 
of the case is told with photostatic copies 
of newspaper clippings, union leaflets, com- 
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pany statements, etc. The evidence is 
grouped under such headings as the first 
eight months, as editors saw the case, new 
strategy adopted, the strike ends, and the 
strike in perspective. 

A Srory or PzopLe AND PRoGREss is 
told in Today, the company yearbook pub- 
lished by Spaulding-Moss Company, of Bos- 
ton. The 42-page book has hard covers and 
uses a second color. The layout rather re- 
sembles that of a college yearbook, and all 
the employees are pictured. The depart- 
ments and activities are described, the his- 
tory of the company is given and the vari- 
ous organizations are pictured and listed. 
The general manager, Philip B. Terry, in 
introducing the book says, ‘‘To each of us, 
this book is individually dedicated... . 


Hoping we may never become so busy as to 
lose friendly touch with one another, we 
offer you this printed reminder of the many 
pleasant associations we all enjoy at Spauld- 
ing-Moss."’ Speaking of the history of the 
company, Mr. Terry says, ‘“When drafts- 
man Charles Spaulding first made blue 
prints for others in 1886 he started a true 
pioneering program that has carried 
through 67 consecutive years... . We have 
changed from a little one-man blue print 
shop to a sizable organization that... 
caters to the drafting and engineering needs 
of a wide segment of New England indus- 
try; and through its retail store supplies the 
requirements of local artists and archi- 
tects."’ Any employee should be proud to 
possess such a yearbook, and will no doubt 
enjoy showing it to his family. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Make IT PersoNAL, AND You’LL MAKE 
1T Reapaswe. Every editor is familiar with 
this principle, but good examples are some- 
times hard to find. Suppose you need to 
explain to your employees how their credit 
union operates. Such an explanation neces- 
sarily involves the use of dry facts and 
figures. If they see a story heavily loaded 
with rows of figures, about finances, the 
chances are they'll pass it by. “‘I get by all 
right—I’m not in debt—I don't need a 
loan,” the employee tells himself and 
turns the page. So what does the smart 
editor do? He takes pictures. Pictures of a 
credit union? Pictures of a bank balance? 
Naturally not. No, he does what Wilson 
Ayers, editor of Enka Voice did. He takes 
pictures of what a credit union does, and 
how it operates. He showed employees 
applying for and receiving loans, usually 
assisted by presentable personnel from the 
credit union office; and then he showed 
pictures of employees in their new homes, 
built with the help of credit union loans, or 
working on farms financed by the credit 
union. New furniture, home improvements, 


being enjoyed by credit union borrowers, 
can both be photographed. Pictures and 
captions catch the readers’ attention and 
suggest ways in which the credit union may 
help them. The text sticks to the cold facts 
which are interesting enough as they stand, 
once the application is made in the mind of 
the employee. 

Every company likes to remind its 
readers through its company magazine that 
the good life and high living standards 
enjoyed by employees are made possible 
for them by wise company management 
operating under the free enterprise system. 
How can an editor present this message 
without having it boomerang? Ayers has a 
fresh slant on this problem, too. He has 
published a series of articles in the Enka 
Voice, showing (mostly with pictures) how 
typical company employees live abroad. 
One article describes the life of a worker 
in Klingenburg, Germany. Pictures of the 
quaint Rhineland village where the worker 
lives are most appealing, and so is his story. 
After years as a prisoner of war, a displaced 
person and a wanderer, he found happiness 
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and security when he got work in the VGF 
plant, an affiliate of AKU, Enka’s parent 
company in Holland. He helps his father- 
in-law in the vineyard during his off hours, 
and enjoys the product of his effort, a good 
red wine. He also raises angora rabbits 
‘Erhard is a good employee and is earning 
the best income of his life . . . he likes his 
work . . . he and his wife lead a substantial 
and full life.’’ The pictures prove it. The 
American reader can hardly fail to feel a 
glow as he reads the article. Even abroad 
our fellow-employees never had it so good 
Another article shows the cosy home of an 
English worker, shows him at work at the 
attractive, modern plant near Liverpool, 
emphasizes the fact that he is pleased to 
have steady work which offers good pay, 
pleasant working conditions, and benefits 
which few companies provide. It should be 
explained that these are not American 
employees working abroad. They are citi- 
zens of the country in which they work 
The series is designed, according to the 
editor, to build better understanding be- 
tween employees of American Enka and 
those of the parent-AKU organization and 
its affiliates. This sort of article is an 
interesting, and worthwhile, variation on 
the theme suggested not long ago by E. M 
White, president of Republic Steel, who 
urged American workers to write relatives 
and friends overseas, telling them about 
living and working conditions here. Refer- 
ence was made to this suggestion in the 
December Personnel Journal. 


Watcupocs or Propuction are de- 
scribed in an article in the Kaiser Aluminum 
News. Pictures of employees checking 
products make good action shots, and the 
text explains an interesting part of the 
production process. Most editors try to 
keep their employee-readers acquainted 
with what goes on in the rest of the plant 
Morale is usually improved if workers can 
relate their own job to an important whole 
The watchdog article is just a little dif- 


ferent from the usual department de- 
scription. It assures employees that every 
effort is made to guarantee the quality of 
the product they work on. The importance 
of the operation is stressed in the intro- 
duction: “‘Most large industrial plants in 
the U. S. employ some type of a security 
force for plant protection. They're the men 
wearing badges who check you through the 
gate in the morning, issue visitors’ passes, 
and keep their eye on the plant 24 hours a 
day. But up at Kaiser Aluminum’s North- 
west plants at Tacoma, Mead and Trent- 
wood, you'll find another kind of guard 
‘watchdogs of production’ whose business 
it is to guard the quality of the aluminum 
that’s produced here."’ The Kaiser Aluminum 
News is an effective combination of external 
and internal magazine. The publication 
devotes more than half its space to de 
scriptions of new and unusual uses of the 
product. Not all products would lend them- 
selves so well to this kind of treatment, 
but aluminum is used in a variety of ways 
and there is plenty of material for stories. 
A new container for popcorn, light-weight 
boats, inexpensive trailers, windows with 
brains, all these things are of interest to 
every reader. An article describing an 
industrial product, and the way in which it 
speeds service and saves lives is written 
dramatically. Indirectly, all these stories 
add to the prestige of the company in the 
eyes of the employee, and increase his pride 
in the work he does, and that, of course, is 
good employee-editing. The editor of the 
Kaiser Aluminum News is Don Fabun, and 
his office is in the Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corporation Building, Oakland, 
California 

THe Macic Worp “You” gets top 
billing in an editorial which was published 
in the November Colonial Ways. The editor, 
John Hall, is well aware of the great 
advantage that industrial editors have over 
the commercial variety. Editors of house 
organs know their audience. They are well 
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acquainted with their readers and they 
know a good deal about them. His state- 
ment is frank and honest, and may well be 
useful to fellow editors. Here it is, in part: 
“Nearly all magazines are designed to be 
read by a selected audience, Even the so- 
called popular magazines with their varie- 
ties of articles and stories are edited for 
certain groups of people. The top ones, of 
course, choose the largest groups. As you 
may well know, Colonial Ways is designed 
to be read by Colonials—all Colonials. 
Everything in every issue is deliberately 
slanted to interest YOU, as a Colonial, a 
citizen, and as an individual... The 
problem, then, that the editors of your 
Colonial Ways face is not whom to interest 
as readers, but rather how to hold readers’ 
interests throughout the 24 pages of each 
issue. Although we know of many who do, 
we assume that few Colonials read every 
word of every issue. For that reason we 
continually try to make Colonial Ways as 
interesting and as easy to read in as short a 
time as possible. We use a variety of ways 
of doing this. They include; clear, everyday 
words; sentences with only one thought; 
attention-getting and descriptive type story 
titles and news item headlines; pictures 
that tell a story within themselves; artists’ 
drawings; cartoons and color.’ Editor Hall 
practices what he preaches. The lead 
article in the same issue is a picture story 
of a day in the life of a typical Colonial 
employee. It’s told informally and well in 
the first person. “‘I’m a Colonial. I clerk in 
the produce department at Store No. 214 in 
Atlanta. My name is Ralph Long... .” 
Mr. Long tells his fellow employees about 
his family, his hopes, dreams, and am- 
bitions, how he saves (each week I let the 
credit union withhold from my pay $2.50 
to invest in U. S. Savings Bonds and $3.00 
for the Christmas Club). He's in on the 
company's 11-way insurance plan and in 
four more years, at 30, he'll join the 
retirement plan. Good working conditions, 
friendly relations with other employees, job 


security, all add up in a most convincing 
way in this piece, to job satisfaction, pride 
in the company, and belief in the American 
way of life. This one article has just about 
everything an editor could hope for. The 
closing caption helps get readership for the 
next issue: ‘This has been the first of a 
new Colonial Ways series. You, your family, 
your job, or your department may be next. 
Watch for Colonial Ways for December’’. 


Or INTEREST TO COMPANIES WHO EMPLOY 
Lots or WoMEN is an experiment conducted 
by the Rexall Drug Company. Virginia 
Pence, editor of the Rexall Square News, 
explains that the program was experi- 
mental, although in line with customary 
efforts to provide outlets for ‘‘extra- 
curricular’ Aside from two 
fashion shows held each year, the charm 
clinic has been the only try at an all-female 
activity. Its reception surprised everyone: 
more than half of the women employees 
attended and -—-more important— they 
stayed with the series through six meetings 
on their own time. According to the report 
in the News, Rexall was proud to be able, 
in collaboration with the Employee Asso- 
ciation, to arrange for the Charm Clinic. 
‘We, like the modern woman in business 
and industry, know that poise, appearance, 
and health contribute toward her ability to 
obtain—and retain—a job."’ The course 
was conducted at company expense. Rexall 
was well repaid by the increased efficiency 
and improved morale resulting from the 
course. Albert Crawford, who heads the 
tabulating department and has 17 charm 
clinic alumnae in his office, said, “It was a 
tremendous morale booster—and of course 
interest in the job goes hand in hand with 
good morale. There was so much talk about 
the course the men felt they were involved 
in it, too.’’ Sessions were scheduled on six 
consecutive Tuesdays, after work, in the 
company cafeteria. Included were pointers 
on posture, exercises, diet, skin care, make- 
up, hair styling, wardrobe planning. 


interests. 





HELP WANTED 


Laroe Or Company in Venezuela desires training super- 
visor with background in development, presentation, super- 
vision of vocational training programs. Aids in conducting, 
evaluating surveys or research to determine vocational train- 
ing needs. Minimum experience in industry five years. Age 
limit 35. Degree in education or equivalent. Send full educa 
tional background and experience details. Reply Box 326 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lasor Retations on Psrsonner: 6 years experience in 
contract negotiations and administration, training, testing, 
job evaluation. Presently employed as manager Labor Re- 
lations Dept. of 7000-employee multi-plant operation with 
both CIO and AFL unions. BS Cornell MA. Age 30, married, 


2 children. Reply Box 3407 


Inpusrraiat Enoineer: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 


$7,000. Reply Box 310 


Apmin. Assistant To INpusrriat RetaTions Director 
Male, age 34, Veteran. Married. 2 children. B.A. liberal 


arts, major economics. g years general experience, 6 years 


personnel representative, Job analyst and Admin. head.—IBM 
Desire a challenging position with increasing 


installation 
tesponsibilicy. Resume on request. Reply Box 313 


Inpusraiat Revations: Experience in personnel administra- 
tion in metal working plant, supervisory ‘training, college 
teaching. Want challenging position in Training, Personnel 
Research, Selection & Placement or Salary & Wage Adminis- 
tration. MS Degree. Age 37. Prefer East. Reply Box 315 





InpustRiAL Retations Manaogr: Presently employed in 
Pennsylvania. Desires to relocate in the Pacific Northwest or 
the Mountain States area. Broad experience in management 
organization and administration, labor relations, employee 
benefits, salary and wage administration, etc. Thorough back- 
ground in Atomic Energy regulations and policy. Age 35, 
married. BA Liberal Arts. Present salary $10,000. Resumé on 


request. Reply Box 317. 





Inpusreiat Recations: B.S. Business Admin. Past 5 years. 
Personnel and Labor Relations foreign and U.S.A. Presently 
Chief, Salary and Wage Administrator for major construc 
tion firm. Desire responsible, permanent position with man 
ufacturing firm. Will relocate. Veteran, age 29, married. 1 
child, Detailed resume on request. Reply Box 319. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this page at 15 cents « line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 10% 


98 characters per line 
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PgrsONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A woman, at present in a staff 
position with a major company, desires a more challenging 
position with a small or medium-size company. 11 years of 
personnel assignments, following teaching experience, in job 
testing and counseling, recruiting, exit interviewing, per- 
sonnel research and program development. Programs devel- 
oped include employment procedures and programs for new 
employees, resulting in significant reduction of ‘‘quit’’ rate. 
M.A. degree plus additional university work for personnel. 
Mature judgment. Capable of setting up and supervising 
Personnel Dept., or, in a large firm of assisting. Now loca- 
ted in Chicago area. Will remain in area or relocate. Reply 


Box 320. 


PgrsoNNgeL OR TraiNino Director: Currently personnel di- 
rector national social service organization. Excellent edu- 
cation and experience in multi-unit personnel administration, 
supervision, human relationships, training. Published writer. 
Accomplished speaker and discussion leader. Imaginative. 
initiative. Man of integrity, honesty, loyalty, potential. Ex- 
Best references. Have reached mzximum ad- 


naval officer. 


vancement present employer. Reply Box 321. 


INpustRIAL TRAINING OR PgrsoNNEL Work: 6 years experi- 
ence in training, cour selir g al d testing at all supervisory 
levels. Desire opportunity with increasing responsibility in 
progressive firm. Prefer midwest or eastern location. Age 36 


married. 2 children. Reply Box 322. 





PersONNEL AssisTANT: 27 years of age, BBA degree. Thor- 


oughly experienced in all phases of personnel procedure in- 
cluding interviewing, selection, induction and training pro- 
cedures, job analysis, merit ratings, employee grievances and 
counseling and maintenance of the personnel records. Pres- 
ently employed as assistant to the Personnel Manager in a 


medium-sized manufacturing and merchandising firm in the 


greater New York area, but secking broader horizons. Reply 
Box 323 





B.S. Engr. (Yale University 
graduate work in Industrial Personnel Mgmt 
Married. 1 


Technical employment). Would like 


PerRsONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 


(Columbia 
University) Veteran years experience with 
Federal Government 


opportunity in industry. Reply Box 324 





Psy Destres To Revocate. Southwest 


or west preferred. BA Industrial Psychology, now completing 


INDUSTRIAI HOLOGIST 


thesis as last requirement for MA. 344 years experience: job 


evaluation, testing, performance evaluation, training. Pres 


ently employed in oil industry. Age: 28, married, Veteran 


2 


Reply Box 325 


off for three insertioas or more. Average 
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Management Thinking 


FFECTIVE job evaluation at middle and high levels requires good man- 
agement thinking. The proper evaluation of management jobs is much 
more dependent on an accurate understanding of the job than is the case 
with manual and routine clerical jobs. Management thinking is necessary 
to properly understand management jobs. 
The Guide Chart-Profile Method is not so much a method as it is a way of 
guiding the evaluation judgments along sound management lines. 
Write on your business letterhead for a copy of the story of management 
thinking in job evaluation and how tie job profile represents it. 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1523 Walnut Street Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 








Testing Foremen 








any companies are using tests in 
conducting studies of qualities of 
their more successful foremen. Nearly every 
such test program includes an intelligence 
test or a test of mental ability. 

An association of public utility com- 
panies recently made such a study and 
three mental ability tests were tried out. 
Best results were secured by our Businuss 
Tausr. It showed a clear distinction between 





best, average and poor foremen in four 
out of five of the companies which par- 
ticipated. 








test construction. 


APTITUDE 






P. O. Box 239 








There is a good reason for this. The 
Bustnuss Test was designed with foremen 
especially in mind. It is recognized that 
many successful foremen have had limited 
education, Most mental ability tests give 
an advantage to those who have had more 
education. It is our belief that this would 
interfere with some of the best foremen 
getting good scores, on account of their 
sometimes lower education. The Business 
Txsr was designed to overcome this handi- 
cap and in this instance it has shown its 
ability to do so. 


Write on your letterbead for a sample of the BUSINESS TEST, and a manual explaining 






TEST SERVICE 
Swarthmore, Penna. 




























New and Important Books 
for All Personnel Executives 





Zest for Work 


INDUSTRY REDISCOVERS 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


By REXFORD HERSEY 


Associate Prof of Industry 
Wharton School of Fi and C 
University of Pennsyivania 








How can the manual worker’s zest for work—with 
its implications for increased productivity and 
loyalty—be stimulated and maintained? Recording 
and appraising intimate personal records of scores 
of individuals in their reactions to their work, this 
book offers a constructive program for worker- 
supervisor relations of importance to all executives 
concerned with this central problem in industrial 
life. “A provocative book. .. There are lessons here 
for the individual worker and also for the man 
who supervises the work of others.”—-Dr. Ricnarp 
S. Unrpsrock, Assoc. Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, The Procter & Gamble Company $4.00 


America’s Resources 
of Specialized Talent 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RESOURCES AND 
ADVANCED TRAINING 


By DAEL WOLFLE, Director 


“For the first time collates information about 
the country’s trained personnel in virtually 
every major profession. . . . Will undoubtedly 
become a standard reference in its field.” — 
New York Times. “Highly significant in pre- 
senting information about our great national 
resource,—our manpower, and its best utili- 
zation.”’—Western Personnel Institute Bulletin 





The Practice of 
Management 


A STUDY OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT FUNCTION IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


By PETER F. DRUCKER 


A national best-seller and required read- 
ing for executives in some of our largest 
corporations, this is probably the most 
searching analysis of business manage- 
ment ever made. “Likely to be the best 
of its kind for a long time to come... . 
Drucker has set out the guideposts and 
every executive will find something pro- 
vocative on the face of them.” —Business 
Week $5.00 








Selecting and 
Developing 
First-Line Supervisors 


By GEORGE D. HALSEY 


A 4 the. of “H Atk ~~ of 
Personne! Management,”’ etc. 





“One of the most valuable personnel 
books of our time.”—Western Personnel 
Management Bulletin. “A book that not 
only provides the theory behind the prac- 
tices recommended, but shows how such 
theories are put into actual practice by 
business and industry.”—J. M. Bznr- 
totti, Manager, Personnel Practices, 
General Electric: Company $3.50 





$4.00 








HARPER & BROTHERS - 


At your bookstore or from 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 














